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is made and recorded at each International Convention. The Con- 


vention at Montreal this year is outstanding. 


Kiwanis accomplishments are thoughtfully planned and carefully executed. 
For this reason reports of activities for the past year and plans for the com- 


ing year are of individual interest to every Kiwanian. 


The Convention Proceedings will give you the only complete story of the 
Montreal Convention—ideas for your own club and committee work—the 
benefit of the experience of Kiwanis leaders. You will welcome this val- 
uable volume for your permanent Kiwanis library. 


Send $2.50 to International Headquarters for a cloth-bound volume; or $2.00 


for a paper-bound volume. Each is finely printed, with a detailed index. 
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I HAD never been called on to speak 
before but I thought of course I could 
do as well as the rest of the bunch. When 
the chairman asked me to say a few words 
I told him I wasn’t a speaker but he said, 
“Oh, its you won't have a bit of 
trouble. Just talk naturally.”’ 


easy, 


applause? Often I saw men who were not half so 
thorough nor so hard working as I promoted to posi 
tions where they made a brilliant 
through hard work; but through their ability to talk 
cleverly and convincingly—to give the appearance of 
being efficient and skillful. 


In 15 Minutes a Day 


snowing not 


Fhe minute I was on my feet I began to 
realize that speaking was a lot more difficult 
had made a few 
notes of what I wanted to say, and had gone 


than I had expected. I 


over my speech at home 
but some- 
how I couldn’t seem to get 
started. Everyone ap- 
peared to be bored and 
hostile. Suddenly [ 
noticed two of the mem- 
bers whispering and laugh- 


| > s 
severai times, 


of thousands. 





What 15 Minutes a Day 


How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 


Will Show You 


to talk before your club or lodge 
to propose and respond to toasts 
to address Board Meetings 

to make a political speech 

to tell entertaining stories 

to make after-dinner speeches 


to enlarge your vocabulary 
to develop self-confidence 


ing. For an instant | How to converse interestingly 
almost lost control of | How to write letters 
‘i ead anted -* How to sell more goods 
lyse and wantec 0 How to train your memory 
slink out of that room How 
like a whipped cur. But | How 
How 


I pulled myself together 
and made a fresh attempt 


How 


to acquire a winning personality 
to strengthen your will-power 
and ambition 


And then suddenly I discovered a-new easy method 
which made me a forceful speaker almost overnight 
I learned how to dominate one man or an audien 
At the next meeting, just three weeks 
later, I got up and made the same speech I had tried 


to make before — but presented 
so forcefully, so convincingly 
that when I had finished they 


actually applauded me! 






Soon I had won salary in- 
creases, promotion, popularity, 
power. Today I always havea 
ready flow of speech at my 


command. Iam able to rise to 
any occasion, to meet any 
emergency with just the right 
words. And I accomplished al 
this by developing the natural 
power of speech possessed by 
everyone, but cultivated by so 
few—by simply 
minutes a day in the privacy of 
my own home, on this most 
fascinating subject. 


spending 15 


4 % x 


* w * 





They Jeered at Me- 


But I Made Them 


Applaud Me 
Three Weeks L 


ater/ 


This new method of trainin fully described ina 











very interesting and informative booklet which is now 
beihg sent toeveryone mailing the coupon below. This 
book is called, How to Work Wonders With Words. In 
it you are shown how to conquer stage fright, self-con 
sciousness, timidity, bashfulness and fear—thosc thing 
that keep vou silent while men of lesser ability get 
what they want by the sheer power of convincing speech 
Send for This Amazing Boo 

or This A g Book 
Not only men who have made millions but thousands 
have sent for this book—and are unstinting in their 
praise of it. You are told how to bring out and develop 
your priceless ‘‘Hidden Knack and natural gift 
within you—which will win for you advancement in 
position and salary, popularity, social standing, power 
and real success. You can obtain your cop bsolutely 
free by sending the coupon 


NO 
SENT | 
FREE “g 


y 





to get started when some- How to become a clear, accurate 





. . . thinker 
one in the audience said, at 


“Louder and _ funnier!” 
Everyone laughed. 


centration 





How to develop your power of con- 


How to be the master of any situation 


There is no magic, no trick, 
no mystery about becoming a 
powerful and convincing talker 
You, too, can conquer timidity, 








stammered a few words 
and sat down! 

And that was the way it always was— 
I was always trying to impress others with 
my ability —in business, in social life — 
in club work—and always failing miserably. 
I was just background for the rest—I was 
given all the hard committee jobs, but none 
of the glory, none of the honor. Why couldn’t 
I talk easily and fluently like other men 
talked? Why couldn’t I put my ideas across 
clearly and forcefully, winning approval and 


stage fright, self-consciousness 
and bashfulness, winning advancement in salary, 
popularity, social standing, and Today 
business demands for the big, important high-salaried 
jobs, men who can dominate others—men who can 
make others do as they wish. It is the power of 
forceful, convincing speech that causes one man to 
jump from obscurity to the presidency of a great 
corporation; another from a small, unimportant 
territory to a sales-manager's desk; another from the 
rank and file of political workers to a post of national 
importance; a timid, retiring self-conscious man to 
change almost overnight into a popular and much 
applauded after-dinner speaker. Thousands have 
accomplished just such amazing things through this 
simple, easy, yet effective training. 


success. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 918C Chicago, III. 
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: North American Institute, - 
s 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 918C 1 
n Chicago, III. ‘ 
‘ Please send me FREE and without obligation 4g 
a my copy of your famous book, How to Work 4g 
5B Wonders With Words. 3 
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ALYAL|BUSENEMLCOMPANN 


MADE FROM 


DURABLE FILING CONTAINERS PURE ROPE PAPERS 











FLAT AND EXPANDING RED AND VARIOUS COLORS 
ALSO No. 
TOCK 

KEEP UP 925-927-929 FILBERT STREET pater econ 

THE QUALITY £ . 

: BUSHNELLS 

PHILADELPHIA “PERFECTION” BINDING STRAPS 
“THE WORLOS GREATEST WORKSHOP May 27. 1926 
NB=-MT | 
in replying, please refer to above date and Initials. 
| 
The Kiwanis Magazine 

164 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 
| 
Gentlemen: | 

As & new advertiser in your maga- | 
sine, we wish to tell you of the good results | 
that are starting to appear, and of our belief | 
that your publication will prove to be a satis- 
factory medium for our use. 

We feel that this comes about naturally 
from the high standard of your membership and 
subscribers, and of their thorough reading of | 
your official publication. 

We have read several of your late 
issues, and wish to take this opportunity to 
compliment your organization on the very good 
work done throughout the country in community 
welfare. 

Very truly yours, 
ALVAH BUSHNELL COMPANY 
| 
Dicfated by. 
es Manager. 
Tl 
¢if Er, 


1876 
1, 1926 


Vivers? 





KIWANIANS: Your magazine produces satisfactory and consistent results for its regular advertisers. Let us survey the 
KIWANIS field for you, in relation to the marketing of your particular product, before completing plans for 
your own sales campaign. 
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Is Your A vertising “Pulling” Sales?- 


The “‘Bugaboo”’ in Selling— 


OW much you sell this year depends 

upon HOW YOU SELL—what meth- 

ods you use to batter down the bugaboo in 
selling—sales resistance. 


Sell ‘“‘Ready Buyers’’— 


HE same method that enables these con- 

cerns to batter down sales resistance and 
reduce the terrific cost of selling will work 
for you. Why not give it a FREE trial ? 


$23,000 Sales—Low Cost— 
ITHIN 24 hours after Addresso- 


graph-ing a single letter to women, we 
sold $23,000 worth of furs at a selling cost 


far be low other forms of advertising. 
Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Moves “Slow Goods’’— 
“ A DDRESSOGRAPH-ED’ Direct Mail 


Advertising enables us to sell ‘hard-to- 
move’ merchandise other forms of advertis- 
ing fail to move. Also increases the sales of 
all merchandise we handle.”’ 

Blach’s, Birmingham, Ala, 


FREE Trial is the Test— 
Simply Mail Coupon— 























FREE Booklets Teil 
How— 

HICH Is Yours Di- 

rect Mail Advertising or 

Direct Mail Selling>’’ tells 


ways to make your direct mail 





Which Is Yours? 


Direct Mail Advertising 
or Direct Mail Selling— 


more effective in overcoming 
sales resistance. Coupon 


brings a FREE copy. 


“‘Getting the Most 
Out of Direct Mail’’ 
By Mr. E. D. Gibbs, Director 
of Advertising, Nationa! Cash 
Register Company, is a ‘‘gold 


mine’ of suggestions for in- 





“Getting the Most 

. >, =a si zy Sd -S anc i 3 
Out of Direct Mail’’ creasing your sales an 1 profit 
with direct mail advertising. 
Check and mail coupon for 


your FREE copy. 





FREE Booklets - With Coupon asset 


¢ 


Pa Addressograph Co. 


¢ 927 W. Van Buren St. 


a Chicago 
¢ 
O oe”. ( Send FREE Booklet No. 1. 
¢ 


TRACE MARK oe (] Send FREE Booklet No. 2. 
PRINTS FROM TYPE ¢ © Tell us how we can use Addressograph 
927 W. Van Buren St. 


CHICAGO U S A eo? to increase our sales. 
, . . ° 4 
° A ;* @ [)Send Express Prepaid FREE Trial Hand 
Canadian Main Office: Factories: Fd Machine. Will return Freight COLLECT 
60 Front St., W, Toronto, 2 Chicago - Brooklyn - London 2 unless we buy. 230-8-26 
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1926 District Convention Dates 


District 
Montana . 
Minnesota-Dakotas 
Colorado-W yoming 


Manan. tt 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 


Pacific-Northwest . 
Utah-Idaho 

Western Canada 
Texas-Oklahoma 

New England 
Pennsylvania 
Louisiana-Mississippi . 
New York . 
Ontario-Quebec 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa . 
Ohio 

West Virginia . 
Indiana 

New Jersey 
Kentucky-Tennessee 
Capital 

Georgia as 
Nebraska-lowa 
Florida : ‘ 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
Alabama 


Southwest 


Carolinas 


California-Nevada 
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Pla é 


Anaconda 


Hot Springs, S. D. . 


Casper, Wyo. 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Wausau, Wis. 
Eugene, Oregon 
Logan, Utah 
Calgary, Alberta 
Muskogee, Okla. 
New Castle, N. H. 
Conneaut Lake 
Biloxi, Miss. 
Syracuse 
Toronto, Ont. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Columbus 
Charleston 
Marion 


Trenton 


Chattanooga, Tenn. . 


Roanoke, Va. 
Augusta 3 
Shenandoah, Ia. . 
Lakeland 

Hot Springs, Ark. 
Tuscaloosa 
Bisbee, Ariz. 
Charleston, S. C. 
San Jose, Calif. . 





. peers Deve ent et ee ee 


Sept. 


22088 SOE ENE Re ee ee mere 






Date 
Aug. 9-10 
Aug. 12-13 
Aug. 16-17 
Aug. 18-19 
Aug. 23-24 
Aug. 23-24 
Aug. 27-28 
Sept. 2- 3 
Sept. 6- 7 
Sept. 13-15 
Sept. 13-15 

Sept. 16-17 
Sept. 20-21 
Sept. 20-21 
Sept. 20-22 
Sept. 20-22 
Sept. 27-28 

30-Oct. | 

Oct. 11-13 
Oct. 13-14 
Oct. 15-16 
Oct. 20-21 
Oct. 20-22 
Oct. 25-26 
Oct. 26-28 
Oct. 28-29 
Nov. 8-9 
Nov. [1-12 
Nov. 11-13 
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Objectives 
of Kiwanis International 


“t De 


AS ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
FOR THE CONVENTION YEAR 1926-1927 


To promote an intelligent, aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship by: 

Emphasizing the need for adequate instruction in all schools 
as to fundamental principles of government; 

Vigorously combating destructive influences in national life; 

Extending our effort to secure a universal exercise of the 
franchise in all elections; 

Creating a better individual understanding of governmental 
problems to the end that Kiwanians may better assist in the 
development of a sound and sane public opinion. 

To enlarge our program for under-privileged children 
that still more enduring service may be rendered by: 

Extending our efforts beyond institutional work to reach those 
who need direction and assistance morally and financially ; 

Developing personal. and individual interest rather than 
mere check service. 

To promote the acceptance of the ideals of Kiwanis as 
the guiding principles in business and professional life. 

To continue our effort to secure a better understanding 
between the farmer and the city man. 


To crystallize the thought of Kiwanians on matters of 


national and international import through the presentation 
of the facts on selected subjects by competent authorities 
through the pages of The Kiwanis Magazine, and to promote 
the discussion of such subjects by competent speakers in 
the clubs and at conventions. 

To enlist the interest of all Kiwanis clubs in providing 
vocational guidance and placement for young men and 
women through Kiwanis members offering advice in their 
respective classifications. 
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The Rule of Reason 





“The work of science is to substitute facts for appearances, and 


demonstrations for im pressions” 


OST of our actions spring from emotion, not rea- 
son. Prejudice, preconceived opimion, unreasoned 
belief, are the sources of most of our expressions 

and acts. With the crowd a phrase is more potent than 


By DAVID KINLEY, Pu. D. 


Presipent, University or ILLInors 


RUSKIN 


and our everyday attitude in dealing with facts can be 
fairly stated by saying that the scientific mind uses facts 
on which to reach a conclusion, while the non-scientific 
mind uses facts to buttress and support a preconceived 


a principle. A slogan gets action when duty, justice and opinion. When a lawyer takes a case for a client he 


right cannot. A ‘‘cause”’ succeeds not 
because it is right or good, but because 
it appeals to our prejudices, our sel- 
fishness, our vainglory. Much that 
men and nations do would not be 
done if action were based on calm 
reason. 

Can we substitute reason for preju- 
dice in our dealings with one another ? 
If we can and do, what would be the 
result on life? Would the world be 
better? Would we be _ happier? 
What, if anything, stands in the 
way ? 

To base action on facts logically 
arranged and interpreted so as to lead 
to inevitable conclusions is what 
roughly may be called the scientific 
method and attitude. It is the method 
and attitude of every scientific man 
in searching for truth. It is a matter 
of indifference to the investigator to 





Dr. David Kinley 


assumes that the client is guilty or 
innocent, as the case may be, and 
then proceeds to present the evidence, 
or such of it as will suit his purpose, 
in a way to prove his assumption. He 
formulates his thesis and then shapes 
the facts to support it. A scientific 
man asks: ““What are the facts, the 
evidence in the case, their logical se- 
quence and relation?” in order to 
determine what conclusions they lead 
to. The lawyer sets out to prove 
something. The scientific man sets 
out to discover something. This dif- 
ference cannot be pressed too far, 
but in a general way it is the dif- 
ference between the two methods. 
The mental attitude of everyone 
should be one of questioning, espe- 
cially in all those affairs in which 
feeling against one another is likely 
to sway us. For feeling clouds think- 


what end his inquiry leads him, so long as the path he ing. Prejudice obscures truth. Emotion hinders justice. 


treads is a path of facts logically related and leading to 
his conclusion. He has no interest, as a seeker after truth, 
in the effect of his facts or of their logical conclusions on 


accepted opinions, or prejudices. 


Perhaps the difference between the scientific attitude 





In school and college there is no true education unless 
pupil and teacher both are constantly asking “how, 
The reason is that education and research truly described 
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why.” 


are search for truth. The truth which the student is led 
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to discover is ordinarily old to the world, although new 
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to him. So are the truths we are likely 
to discover if we use the scientific 
method in our relations with our neigh- 
bors. We will find that they too are 
“human” ; that we may be wrong some- 
times; that they are pretty good fel- 
lows; and that there is little room for 
prejudice ! 

While constant insistence on the 
questioning attitude tends to produce, 
and in many instances actually does 
produce, a scientific state of mind, un- 
fortunately, in the cases of practically 
all of us, this frame of mind is not car- 
ried over to the treatment of affairs of 
our daily lives. Yet, the scientific at- 
titude and methods are as applicable in 
the ordinary affairs of daily life as in 
the field of science commonly so-called. 
Huxley said: “Science is, I believe, 
nothing but trained and organized com- 
mon sense.” In ordinary relations we 
assume, take things for granted, instead 
of asking what the facts are. The 
scientific attitude is, generally speaking 
the only correct one, in our daily life 
as well as in our learned investigations. 
Just how our attitude towards ordinary 
affairs differs from the scientific atti- 
tude, and why, are questions not only 
of educational and scientific interest, 
but of great practical importance, not 
only in our affairs as individuals, but 
as citizens. So let us consider a little 
further what the scientific method is. 

When a scientific man has ascer- 
tained the facts in a case in their logical 
relationship and interpreted them in 
the form of a conclusion, we call his 
conclusion a theory. This word is 
commonly used very loosely. We hear 
it said that a thing may be true in 
theory but false in practice. This is 
an unscientific and incorrect use of the 
word. A theory is a statement of the 
relationship of established facts. 
Therefore, it cannot be contrary to the 
facts, if it is properly stated. It is not 
a guess. It is a conclusion that cannot 
be invalidated unless the evidence is 
shown to be false. If a given group 
of facts are not conclusive the state- 
ment of their relationship, the “law” 
governing them, is not a theory but an 
hypothesis. It is the best guess that 
the investigator can make on evidence 
that lends a high degree of probability 
to his conclusion, but not certainty. So 
we speak of the nebular hypothesis, the 
Darwinian hypothesis. Occasionally, 
of course, the word theory is carelessly 
used even by scientific men. This care- 
lessness has led to confusion in ordi- 
nary speech and writing. 

Most of what men say are expres- 
sions of opinion based on prejudice, 
partial knowledge. We are too ready 
to take things because somebody else 
says them. We are too ready to reach 
conclusions because some occurrence 
crosses our prejudices. We are too 
ready “to jump at conclusions” without 
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full knowledge. This is as true in 
public matters as in private. 

Some years ago the census of the 
United States showed a large increase 
in farm mortgages. Certain men in 
public life immediately insisted that the 
increase in number and amount of 
mortgages on farm land proved the 
increasing poverty of agriculture. That 
conclusion could be justified, of course, 
only if the underlying assumption were 
correct. The underlying assumption 
was that a mortgage was an indication 
of ill fortune. An investigation of the 
facts showed that a great proportion of 
these mortgages were placed to buy 
additional lands or to make improve- 
ments ; that in only a minority of cases 
were they placed because the farmer 
could not make ends meet. In other 
words, a mortgage in many cases was a 
blessing instead of a hardship or a 
curse. This is typical of much of our 
reasoning on public affairs. Somebody 
says “this is not the way we do that 
thing in America.” Therefore, it is 
not a good way to do it! This will be 
true only if we first admit that the 
only good way is the American way. 
Such statements are usually born of 
prejudice rather than of knowledge. 

How much we contribute to ill will, 
enmity, injustice, in our relations with 
ene another by following the method 
of every day in forming our opinions 
and in expressing them! Somebody 
makes a cutting or slurring remark on 
Sam Jones. The usual impulse is for 
the hearer to take it for granted that 
the remark must be true. Some friend 
performs an act which seems to us 
wrong. We immediately conclude that 
he must have a bad motive. We believe 
and say this and that because some- 
body else believed and said it, or we 
see it in the newspapers, or it is the 
common belief in our community. 
“They say” is a deity of evil that most 
of us worship in practice. 

Sam Smith is proposed for member- 
ship in Kiwanis. Bill Brown objects 
that Sam will not be a good member 
because he is stingy; he did not con- 
tribute as much as he “ought” to this 
charity or that church. If Bill knew 
the facts he would know that Sam has 
had heavy financial burdens for the 
support of dependent relatives for 
years, or that he was paying off his 
father’s old debts, or that he was strug- 
gling to give a better education to his 
children than he had had, or that, as 
a matter of fact, he had been giving 
in secret even more generously than his 
critic in the open. We do not stop to 
inquire what are the facts. We con- 
stantly forget that not all that glitters 
is gold and that an uncut diamond 
which most of us would throw away 
as a rough stone is still a diamond. 

It is largely because of our common 
attitude of mind, our common method 
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of forming our opinions, our common 
preference to believe the worst of a 
situation rather than the best, the 
ill motive in the man rather than the 
good one, that much of the friction 
and ill will between individuals and 
peoples arises. We like to call one 
another names. My view differs from 
yours. Therefore I am liberal and you 
are conservative, or I am conservative 
and you are liberal. We then immedi- 
ately pass to the firm general belief 
that nobody who is called conservative 
can be a decent fellow like me, or that 
nobody who is called liberal can be a 
good fellow like you. We do not in- 
quire either into the meaning of the 
words or into the facts that lead to the 
use of them in connection with a par- 
ticular individual. One reading the so- 
called liberal and conservative liter- 
ature of the day, whether in religion, 
philosophy, or politics, seems almost 
forced to conclude with the old Quaker 
that the only orthodoxy is his own! 

Can we substitute reason for preju- 
dice in every day matters and avoid the 
unhappy feelings that spring up among 
us? The probability is not great. The 
reasons are several. 

In the first place, the ability to apply 
logical methods of thought, to think a 
matter through, comes only after a long 
period of mental and moral discipline 
or self-restraint. Very few of the 
great specialists who have the scien- 
tific method in their special fields main- 
tain it in their views or discussion of 
matters outside of their fields. The 
reason is that they are disciplined to 
follow this method in their fields, but 
not outside. Unfortunately, it is not 
true that the habit of thinking in one 
field is ordinarily transferable to an- 
other. It is not. It requires an act 
of will. Yet the man who is accus- 
tomed to the rule of reason in one field, 
if he wills to do so, can follow that 
rule of reason more easily in other 
fields of thought and action. 

Another reason why the use of the 
scientific attitude in daily life is dif- 
ficult is that we are all mentally lazy. 
We are victims of inertia, creatures 
of habit. It requires real effort to 
think, especially on new subjects. As 
Goethe says, “thinking is difficult and 
acting according to reason is irksome.” 

Still again, man is primitively a crea- 
ture of emotion rather than of reason. 
In the long process of mental and 
moral evolution the control of emotion 
by men in general is very slight. At 
first there was no such control. Men 
were creatures of impulse, appetite, de- 
sire. Action based on reason implies 
control or suppression of these im- 
pulses. Only a relatively few of us 
have reached the stage where reason 
has supplanted in any large degree 
impulse, appetite, desire, as a basis of 
action. 
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But should we try to live under the 
rule of reason? Under limitations, 
with reservations, yes! It would bea 
pity if men were to reach a stage where 
every action was predicated on cold 
logic. That is a different condition, 
however, from the one we are thinking 
of. We are thinking of reaching a 
condition in which, while our emotions, 
affections, desires, impulses. still re- 
main, they shall be under control. We 
shall not give way to them without in- 
cuiring into the facts and asking 
whether the emotional impulse should 
be given sway or not. That is the real 
question. If we can do that, we shall 
avoid “jumping at conclusions” with 
all the injury that that very common 
habit produces. 

We cannot look forward to an early 
accomplishment of such a purpose. 
Fortunately, we do not need to bring 
ourselves to that state of mind in order 
to avoid much of the ill feeling and 
bitterness that snap judgments bring 
into our lives. Even if we cannot stop 
to reason out every question or matter 
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that comes to us, if we can bring our- 
selves into a hadit of tolerance, a steady 
belief that in any matter we may not 
know all the facts and so may not be 
right, we shall largely accomplish the 
same result. If we are tolerant of one 
another’s views we shall not immediate- 
ly denounce them simply because we 
differ with them. We shall rather take 
the attitude that Jim’s judgment in 
most matters is probably as good as 
our own and when we differ on im- 
portant matters we will immediately 
say to ourselves, “what are the facts 
and how has Jim interpreted them?” 
Then Jim and I will get together, com- 
pare our views and our reasoning and 
see which one of us has reached the 
better conclusion. In other words, the 
spread of the spirit of tolerance will 
of itself stimulate thinking because it 
will make us pause before we act and 
think before we speak. We will be 


less likely to say what we think without 
thinking what we say. 

The spirit of tolerance is the spirit 
It is the spirit of the law 


of Kiwanis. 
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of love. Being itself based on an emo- 
tion, we are more likely to react to it 
quickly on matters that come to us than 
we are to react to the proposition that 
we must stop and think it out. The 
spirit of tolerance is a cautionary signal 
to stop, look, and think. In short, we 
are more likely in the long run to get 
the scientific attitude and frame of 
mind by developing the spirit of tol- 
erance which indirectly makes us think, 
than by a direct resolution that we will 
think through everything that comes 
tous. Therefore, the programs, codes 
of ethics, the regulations, the spirit of 
such clubs as Kiwanis, Rotary, and 
others is the best road to the result we 
have in mind. Kindly relations, help- 
fulness, justice, fair play—these can 
come, in the long run, in all important 
matters, only from calm judgment. 
Calm judgment will be attained, the 
rule of reason will be followed far 
oftener, if we have caught the spirit 
of tolerance which is a brake on im- 
pulsive action and a_ stimulus to 
thought. 



























Service Clubs As an Aid to 


International Understanding 


(Constructive Work through Voluntary -Association 
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T has 
develop mutual trust among men. 
The divine right, and the public- 


taken a great many years to 


gradually 
The radio, 


be-damned schools have 
faded out of 
telephone, telegraph, aeroplane, auto- 
mobile, railroad, and our great daily 


papers and magazines have continually 


existence. 


increased the swiftness and ease of com- 
munication. We have grown away 
from the individualistic tendency and 
found a new spirit which runs today, 
the spirit of codéperation among men. 
Today, we have our trade associations, 
Chambers of Commerce, Kiwanis clubs, 
Advertising clubs, clubs of all kinds, 
bringing men together in friendly, vol- 
untary codperation. In those groups 
we find emphasis placed upon ideals, 
upon respect for institutions, and the 
full utilization of our facilities that 
the public may be benefitted. 
Someone has said that the world will 
not be reformed by reformers, but as 
a result of zeal for ideal that is 
burning in the hearts of business men. 
Two years ago, it was my privilege 
in Paris to be in the Continental Hotel, 
when the Prince of Wales was to visit 
a group of British business men and 
dine with them. A group of Amer- 
icans, men, women and children, were 
standing behind a glass partition wait- 
ing the arrival of this magnetic young 


an 


man. Promptly on the dot in dashed 
this charming, delightful, magnetic 
personality. He came in and saw 


us looking at him, and, as much 
as to say, “Do you want another 


look ?” he turned about with all mod- 
esty and gave us a chance to look him 
over, and as we stood there, a fine, 
beautiful, gray-haired mother with a 
gold star on her sleeve, turned to me 
suddenly and said, “Oh, that we had 
a prince like that in America!” And 
I said, “My dear, if you did you would 
love him to death.” That was not the 
unpatriotic cry of a mother. That was 
a cry from a woman who was searching 
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and longing for ideals—that something 
that we all believe in, that something 
which absorbs creeds, races and classes, 
that something which causes us all to 
carry petty jealousies and personal dif- 
ferences, that something which makes 
us all enthusiastic for a common cause. 

Americans are idealists. We _ be- 
lieve in hitching our wagons to a star. 
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The interesting result of this spirit of 
coéperation in the search of ideals is 
that it increases the pleasure and the 
profit that business men acquire in ren- 
dering a service to the public. In the 
old days business was the ruthless game 
of the survival of the fittest, a sort of 
pugilistic contest. Just as it has taken 
centuries for the teachings of Chris- 
tianity to spread the gospel of love 
throughout the universe, so has it taken 
years for the great doctrine of the 
golden rule to draw men into a greater 
unity of respect and purpose. And cer- 
tainly within the last half century there 
has opened up in business circles a 
manifest disposition to do unto others 
as it is desirable to be done by. 

There has been in process now, for 
several generations, a mankind tend- 
ency toward world fraternization. From 
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the dark ages when enmities and strifes 
and suspicions kept men in their in- 
dividual interests apart, there has been 
a later process of broadening of minds 
which has bridged many differences, 
and certainly within the last twenty- 
five years the spirit of mutual help and 
friendliness has found its way into 
business relations. 

Before the Queensbury rules, boxing 


was a plain out-and-out slugging 
match. Now, it is a science under 
careful rules of sportsmanship. All 


sports have profited by rules of con- 
duct. Now, millions of people enjoy 
the game just as do the players. Since 
business men have applied the prin- 
ciples of sportsmanship and honesty 
and have developed the understanding 
that both sides must profit if business 
transactions are to be lasting we have 
seen great industrial development and 
a wholesome respect for our business 
institutions. 

Two years company 
lawyers and advertising men visiting 
London, I was invited to a garden party 
at Buckingham Palace given by their 
Gracious Majesties the King and 
Queen of Great Britain. We were 
informed that a certain conventional 
form of dress would be necessary if 
we accepted that invitation. Arrayed 
in the splendor of our cutaway coats, 
our striped pants, our patent leather 
shoes, and our two-quart hats, aided 
by all sorts of equipages, we went to 
Buckingham Palace to this garden 
party—which was facetiously said, by 
newspaper reporters from America, to 
have been held in the King’s back- 
yard. There were hundreds of men 
and women at that Royal party. In 
the party were included the British 
ambassadors from all the British Em- 
pire, the ambassadors of foreign coun- 
tries, the distinguished men whom we 
knew. The vast throng of people 
stood about watching their hosts. There 
were no bobbies. There were no fences. 
There were no ropes. There was no 
pushing, no crowding, no surging about 


ago, in with 























to be first, just an orderly group of 
men and women who seemed to be fas- 
cinated by that Royal party. I have 
gone about for years with the name of 
King, and much to my amusement I 
heard a voice which said, “Lo and be- 
hold, we came to see one king, and we 
see two.” And, as I turned around, 
with some difficulty, I noticed two of 
my old friends decked out like Christ- 
mas trees and there to enjoy this occa- 
sion. As I stood there watching what 
was going on, a friend of mine from 
San Francisco turned to me and said, 
“Oh, Woodbridge, if we had more 
gatherings like this in America we 
would have greater respect for our own 
institutions.” We cannot have royal 
garden parties, but we can have district 
meetings and national conventions 
where men and women representing our 
institutions and organizations may com- 
mingle with one another to recharge 
their batteries of enthusiasm and their 
desire for service in the furthering of 
these great codperative movements 
which are developing with increasing 
strength that spirit of friendliness and 
cooperation which is doing so much 
in our own land and which is bound 
to spread beyond our borders. 

There is an old adage that distant 
fields look greener. We know less 
about the things nearest to us. We 
have buttons on our coat sleeves, but 
few of us know how many. We live 


in the Woolworth Tower, but we do 
not know what can be seen from the 
top. We have watches in our pockets 
and we do not know whether: there is 
a’ six or a second hand on the dial. 
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We boast in some of our cities that 
we do not know the neighbors who live 
in our own apartment house buildings. 
This pride of isolation is always with 


‘us and requires some sort of a counter 


attraction. 

American business men have been 
industriously breaking down this habit 
of isolation through association and 
what has been the result of this new 
spirit to American business? There 
are, in the United States, several hun- 
dred groups which may be classified 
as trade associations, defined by Sec- 
retary Hoover of the Department of 
Commerce, as facilities for the pro- 
motion and regulation of industry and 
commerce. The American Trade As- 
sociation executives have defined a 
trade association as an organization of 
producers or distributors of a com- 
modity or service for the purpose of 
promoting the business of its branches 
of industry or commerce and improv- 
ing its service to the public. 

Now, what have some of these asso- 
ciations done? They have collected 
lawful, statistical data that has in- 
formed members as to the changing 
current of production and consumption, 
and this has been of benefit to the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. They have 
seen to it that legislation concerning 
the industry has been for the public 
interest. They have applied simplifica- 
tion and standardization to products 
and their manufacturer thus eliminat- 
ing waste and reducing cost. They 
have encouraged the study of costs in 
industry and trade. They have be- 
come trusted and reliable clearing 
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houses for credit information. They 
have developed rules and principles 
for fair play and trade relations. They 
have given attention to the human 
factor, attacking the problems of se- 
lection of personnel, education, welfare 
work, accident prevention, and group 
insurance. They have given attention 
to state legislation to effect uniformity 
in state insurance laws. They have, 
through cooperative advertising, pub- 
licity and other means presented their 
story to the public to promote the in- 
dustry and to create a proper under- 
standing of their activities. They have 
solved transportation problems. They 
have delved into research, to find how 
to reduce costs of distribution and how 
to improve manufacturing processes. 
They have proved to the business world 
that greater constructive results for the 
public good come from the voluntary 
friendly codperation of business men 
than can come through the legislative 
hand of government. 

Not only have the out-and-out trade 
associations contributed constructively 
to the improvement of American in- 
dustry, but trade and additional groups 
and associations of business houses en- 
gaged in a variety of businesses, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, professional and 
technical societies, that is, societies of 
credit men, accountants, sales and ad- 
vertising executives, have through their 
codperative endeavors done material 
good in the progress of business. Such 
organizations have specifically con- 
tributed standards of good business 
practice for the aid of business or- 

(Turn to page 466) 
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A World-Wide Builder of Good Will 


By Hon. CARL E. MILLIKEN 


FormMeR GoveRNOR OF MAINE AND NOW SECRETARY, 


Motion Picrure Propucers anp DistrispuTors or America, Ine. 


HE story of the motion picture 
is that of 
touched by some good fairy god- 
mother’s wand, has developed within 


a toy, which, as if 


the almost unbelievably short period 
of thirty years into the world’s greatest 
entertainer. 

Distance means nothing to the mov- 
ing picture nor is language a barrier. 
A roll of celluloid film in a metal con- 
tainer can go anywhere and pictures 
reproduced on a screen can speak any 
tongue. People who have never known 
amusements now can and do enjoy the 
silent drama. 

The full force of this came to me 
only a few days ago while I was read- 
ing of the daring and thrilling flight 
of Commander Richard Byrd, that 
brave and intrepid young American 
whose plane was the first to circle above 
the top of the world. When the young 
commander returned to his steamer, 
the Chantter, after his victorious ex- 
ploit, there were scenes of wild rejoic- 
ing as was natural in the conclusion of 
so epochal an event. Hearts were light 
and happy and entertainment of one 
sort or another was in order. 

But cold, bleak, King’s Bay affords 
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no amusements. What were they to 


do? Happily the answer was a simple 
one. The Chantier had thoughtfully 


brought along movie apparatus. A 
screen was set in one of the mess halls 
and moving pictures were shown, to 
which the entire population of King’s 
Bay was invited. The toy of 1896 
had become the only amusement pos- 
sible in the frozen region of King’s 
Bay upon one of the red letter days 
in the world’s history. 

Thirty years ago, on the night of 
April 27, 1896, the first moving pic- 
ture was shown as a theatre form of 
amusement. 

Today there are more than twenty 
thousand motion picture theatres, 
valued at millions of dollars, in the 
United States alone. One hundred and 
thirty million persons visit these thea- 
tres each week. A billion and a half 
dollars are invested in the business 
which is the fourth largest in the coun- 
try in point of capital involved. Three 
hundred thousand men and women are 
engaged in the industry. Last year 
696 feature pictures were produced and 
800 are planned for this year. Some 
of the greatest dramatic geniuses are 
at work producing them. Scores of the 
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best writers are lending their talents 
to the screen—to the toy of little more 
than a quarter of a century ago. 

While the moving picture’s rise has 
been swift it has not been unattended 
by disasters and obstructions. At first 
there was chaos within the industry 
just as there is chaos in all beginnings. 
Order had first to be established before 
the industry could come into its full 
power. That order was brought about 
and that the industry was firmly set- 
tled within an amazingly brief time 
is a big part of the romantic story of 
the screen. 

Today, without the question of a 
doubt, the moving picture industry is 
accounted a sane, business enterprise. 
It is standing on a good solid bottom 
with well-established principles to guide 
it and with well-defined aims to impel 
it forward. The public is the friend 
of the screen and the public is being 
served to its liking by the screen. 

The development of the industry to 
its present high degree was not brought 
about leisurely nor in the seclusion of 
quiet study, but out of the heat and 
turmoil of the fiercest sort of competi- 
tion, which was not always governed 
by the most ethical of standards, the 























rise was made and the present position 
attained. 

The first few years of the industry’s 
history were chaotic. Chaos is always 
the ancestor of order. The keen men 
of twenty and twenty-five years ago, 
who first saw the commercial possibili- 
ties of the toy plaything, set out in 
feverish haste on the world-old quest 
for gold, just as surely as the forty- 
niners did when the word came from 
Sutter's Hill that sent them around 
Cape Horn or over deserts and through 
dangers and hardships in search of 
fortune. Picture pioneers were out to 
dig gold just as men went to get it in 
Alaska when the Klondike invitation 
thrilled the world and just as Florida’s 
more recent call drew the adventurous 
bleod of our country. 

The moving picture industry in those 
first days was groping in the dark, 
without precedents, without back- 
grounds, and without experience. But 
in spite of these defects the moving 
picture industry went steadily ahead. 
When dramatic art was a thousand 
years old, the players were still bedded 
in barns and saying their lines in stable 
yards. Crudity was still to be found 
in drawing when it had been known a 
thousand years. The great newspaper 
press, to which the moving picture 
looks as to an elder brother, has had 
six centuries of development and from 
the Gutenberg Bible to the newspaper 
of today is a long and a slow process 
of advancement. 

The moving picture industry had 
none of these experiences to draw upon 
and it is a fact that those who are in 
custody of the industry today are to 
a large extent those who were pioneers 
in its development. Yet development 
to a high plane has come; and while 
the industry makes no claims to per- 
fection—just as no art or medium of 
transmitting ideas can ever claim per- 
fection—still there is much to be proud 
of and little to hide as the industry 
eelebrates its thirtieth anniversary and 
begins to look around to another thirty 
years of growth and prosperity. 

Competition we still have and this 
is as it should be, but the old helter- 
skelter days are over and done. The 
industry has caught a second breath 
and out of the chaotic beginning, when 
there was time only for commercial 
considerations and none for moral and 
educational responsibilities, has come a 
new and happier viewpoint when the 
men who control the industry recognize 
the importance of the instrument which 
has been placed in their hands and are 
ready to meet the needs and require- 
ments for its proper use. 

From a business standpoint the in- 
dustry has settled down and is operat- 
ing today upon sound, common-sense 
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lines which govern other American in- 
dustries. Reckless extravagance is no 
more. Neither is there waste of time 
and effort. No surer indication is pos- 
sible perhaps of what the industry 
stands for economically in our national 
life than the attitude of the bankers 
of the country, ‘as expressed in the re- 
cent statement of Richard Saunders, 
former cashier of the National Bank 
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of Commerce in New York, to this 
effect : 

“There is hardly a bank in the coun- 
try today that does not welcome a mo- 
tion picture account and that is not 
willing to extend whatever credit the 
statement warrants. The public is sup- 
porting its pictures and buying its se- 
curities. The quality of the pictures 
is better than ever before. Elements 
that make for unsound methods and 
unsafe investments are gradually being 
eliminated and it is not difficult to fore- 
tell the day when, with its few remain- 
ing problems solved, the motion picture 
industry will attain even greater 
heights than it has reached today.” 

Pictures themselves have advanced 
along with the development of the busi- 
ness side of the industry and never 
have the standards of artistry and 
wholesomeness been so high as they 
are right now. Never have there been 
so many fine pictures which serve in 
every way their purpose of entertain- 
ment as we are privileged to see today. 
And never has the comment of press 
and public been so encouraging or the 
enthusiasm of audiences been so great 
as at this time. And this I say not by 
way of boasting but because I wish to 
give you the facts. 

For these changes and improvements 
to come, there had to be reasons and 
those reasons are not hard to find. As 
the moving picture industry settled on 
a firmer basis and took its second 
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breath, its leaders realized their respon- 
sibilities and they began in a systematic 
manner to fulfill their trust. 

Early in 1922, plans were laid for 
an association of the producing and 
distributing elements in the industry, 
which would guide and point the way 
for the completion of certain functions 
which the industry’s leaders recognized 
as belonging to the pictures and on 
March 5, 1922, the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica, Inc., came into being, with nine 
of the leading producers and distrib- 
utors as members. Right here, I might 
say, that that number has now increased 
to twenty-four members, the twenty- 
fourth member having joined the asso- 
ciation just two months ago. 

Mr. Will H. Hays was called from 
the cabinet of President Harding where 
he was serving as postmaster-general 
to become president of the newly 
formed association. In the articles of 
incorporation, filed in Albany, New 
York, the members of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of 
America, wrote their code of ethics and 
laid the fundamental planks upon 
which the Association has since then 
operated. They were, briefly, to: 
“Establish and maintain the highest 
possible moral and artistic standards 
of motion picture production, and de- 
velop the educational as well as the 
entertainment value and the general 
usefulness of the motion picture.” 

This was not a vague gentlemen’s 
agreement but was the legal state- 
ment of a legal purpose by a legally 
organized body and was the definite 
pledge of the industry to make the 
moving picture the great factor in the 
public life that it can be. 

Two major matters were presented 
to the newly formed association in that 
March, four years ago. First, con- 
fidence and coéperation within the in- 
dustry were essential and second, estab- 
lishment of the industry on a basis to 
merit.public approval was needed. At 
once the machinery was set into opera- 
tion to bring about simultaneously the 
two results. Indeed one is so dependent 
upon the other, that neither accom- 
plishment is possible without the other. 
The fact that the motion picture is no 
longer regarded as a game but as a 
sound business speaks for the estab- 
lishment of harmony within the indus- 
try and the smoothing of its operating 
forces. 

Of course the first function of the 
motion picture is to provide clean and 
wholesome entertainment and that has 
been the desire and the aim of the in- 
dustry. 

The moving picture is unlike other 
forms of amusement in that its appeals 
(Turn to page 469) 
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How are the People to be Protected -Against 
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IKE all subjects closely related to 
the everyday life of most of the 
people, the phrase, “Blue Sky 
Law,” has been the subject of 

much humorous comment, indeed the 
phrase itself was semi-humorously 
coined, being the quasi-humorous com- 
plaint of a rural legislator in Kansas 
who some fifteen years ago argued that 
the state was over-run with unscrupu- 
lous promoters who would “sell shares 
in the bright blue sky itself.” But the 
conditions leading up to the need for 
most drastic “Blue Sky Laws” are far 
from humorous, nor are they new. 

A study of the early history of both 
banking and the country might be in- 
terpreted to indicate that at that time 
there was the beginning of “Blue Sky 
Legislation.” In the Life and Letters 
of Thomas Jefferson by Francis W. 
Hirst, the author says, speaking of the 
work of the Federalists: 

“The Federalists at least 
plished what they set out to do; they 
turned the very disunited states into 
the United States. In two years they 
created order out of chaos, laid firmly 
the foundations of the American Con- 
stitution, set up the machinery of the 
federal administration, and by funding 
the national debt and the assumption 
of state debts, established the credit of 
eg: ee era 

“It was essential that the credit of 
the United States should be established 
by honouring the obligations incurred ; 
whether incurred by Congress or by 
state legislatures. But the democrats 
—that is to say the farmers and fron- 
tiersmen—hated creditors even more 
than they hated kings; they had, for 
the most part, sold their depreciated 


accom- 


paper to speculators, who were now to 
be enriched at their expense ; and it was 
precisely this question which split the 
nation into two parties.” 

Mr. Hirst describes the funding 
process as “a triumph of legality over 
equity ;” not precisely what the law- 
makers are trying to do today when 
shares in everything under the sky are 
being sold daily by unscrupulous pro- 
moters, as is unfortunately only too 
well known, but easily recognizable as 
the first “Blue Sky Legislation.” 


Financial Exploitation ? 


By C. STANLEY MITCHELL 


And what is to be done about it to- 
day ? How are the people of the United 
States to be protected against those of 
their number who elect to exploit the 
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desire of the majority for additional 
gold coin or its equivalent? Where 
shall the legitimate hazard of commer- 
cial enterprise draw its skirts against 
the contaminating influence of the “get- 
rich-quick” and “any-way-at-all” gen- 
try? And who “of the people” and 
“for the people” shall promulgate the 
obviously necessary legislation, be 
charged with its enforcement and ad- 
judge the merits of the presumed or 
presumably about-to-be offenders ? 

Of a truth “there are many ways” 
and by the same token many laws. In 
fact the only states without some form 
of Blue Sky Law are Delaware, Neva- 
da and the District of Columbia. Just 
how far Blue Sky Legislation can go is 
still a moot point. The one point upon 
which there seems to be very little argu- 
ment being that the laws should be 
made uniform in all the states. This 
does not necessarily mean a national 
law but it does mean that with uniform 
statutes upon the books of all the 
states, an agreement as to the provi- 
sions of such laws and their enforce- 
ment as between the states themselves 
and as between the states and the fed- 
eral departments would immediately 
become possible. And, this is a point 
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that tends to become lost in the mazes 
of legalities and terminology, the in- 
vestment funds, frequently the total 
savings of the greater number of small, 
and, sometimes large investors, would 
be in a fair way to be safeguarded. 
While it is no purpose of mine to go 
into the intricacies of the various laws 
of the states as they have evolved, it 
seems worth while to make a brief sur- 
vey of those enactments which have 
brought us to the point of recognizing 
a need for uniform legislation. Mr. 
Lee J. Perrin, of the New York Bar, 
writing in Bench and Bar, issue of 
March 16, 1916, divides the Blue Sky 
Laws into two series for convenience 
in considering, classing as of the first 
series the laws passed by the states of 
“Arizona, Arkansas, California, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Except 
in the cases of Maine, Georgia, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, and South Carolina, these 
laws are of sufficiently similar provi- 
sions, to be considered as the ‘general 
type’ of the first series laws.” This 
covered the years of 1910, 1911, 1912 
and the first half of 1913. During the 
second half of the year 1913 and the 
year 1914 there came a series of deci- 
sions as to the constitutionality of these 
laws and during the year 1916 a series 
of amendments. These 
and substitute laws 
“Second Series.” 
“The underlying plan of these Blue 
Sky Laws is a prohibition under severe 
penalties against selling, offering for 
sale, or negotiating for the sale of se- 


amendments 
constitute the 


curities within the state, until certain 
detailed information regarding the sell- 
er and the securities has been filed with 
a designated state official or commis- 
sion, anc until such official or com- 
mission has granted a permit or license 
therefor, after having decided, from an 
examination of the information filed 
and from such further investigation as 
seems needful, that the seller and the 
securities confirm to certain prescribed 
general standards. 
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“Usually such prohibitions and re- 
quirements are made applicable to 
every corporation, co-partnership, com- 
pany or association (with certain ex- 
ceptions ), which shall within the state 
sell, offer for sale or negotiate for the 
sale of stocks, bonds and other securi- 
ties (with certain exceptions) ; all such 
concerns, and in some instances indi- 
viduals also, being classed together as 
‘investment companies.’ 

“The laws of California, Iowa, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, and 
Oregon, are also made applicable to 
‘stockbrokers’ and ‘dealers’ in securities, 
who are likewise prohibited from sell- 
ing, offering for sale or negotiating for 
the sale of non-exempt securities with- 
in the state until they have first filed 
certain information and obtained a li- 
cense. 

“Perhaps the most important single 
feature of the Blue Sky Laws is the 
standard or test to which those subject 
to the law must conform, in order to 
obtain the necessary license or permit. 
“xcept for dealers or stockbrokers, un- 
der the laws which make special provi- 
sions for them, the official or commis- 
sion is authorized to withhold license 
upon reaching the following general 
conclusions : 

“In Arkansas, North Dakota, Kan- 
sas, Idaho, West Virginia, Arizona, 
Vermont, Tennessee, South Dakota, 
and Montana, that the organization, 
plan of business, or securities contain 
any provision that is unfair, unjust, 
inequitable, or oppressive to any class 
of contributors ; or that the company is 
insolvent or does not intend to do a fair 
and honest business; or that in the 
judgment of such official or commis- 
sion, a fair return is not promised on 
the securities offered for sale. 

“In Florida, Iowa, Missouri, and 
Oregon, that the company is insolvent 
and does not intend to do a fair and 
honest business. 

“In Nebraska, that the secuvities do 
not promise a fair return. 

“In California, that the proposed 
plan of business is unfair, unjust, or 
inequitable, or that the company does 
not intend to do a fair and honest 
business. 

“In Michigan, that the company is 
insolvent, that its organization papers 
of plan of business are unfair, or that 
the securities are of such a nature as 
would in all probability work a fraud 
upon, or result in loss to, the pur- 
chaser. 

“In North Carolina, that the com- 
pany is not safe and solvent, that its 
business is not proper and legitimate 
and properly and legitimately con- 
ducted, or that it has not complied with 
the laws applicable to fidelity com- 
panies. 





“Tt is usually provided, further, that 
after license has been obtained, the 
licensee must not alter its organization 
of plan of business, or sell securities 
other than those designated, until the 
same process is again gone through 
with and the approval by the official 
or commission of such alteration or new 
securities obtained. 

“In the case of dealers of stock- 
brokers, under the laws of the six states 
above mentioned which make special 
provision for them, the official or com- 
mission usually is to withhold license 
if not satisfied as to the appli- 
cant’s character, business, and reputa- 
tion for handling sound investments. 
If the applicant is found satisfactory 
in these respects, a license for the year 
is granted. In the Iowa, California, 
and Oregon laws such license covers 
only such securities as the official ap- 
proves. By all six laws the dealer or 
stockbroker is required to file frequent 
lists of securities previously sold and 
securities on hand for sale; and the 
official has power to prohibit the han- 
dling of any security objected to by 
him, or to revoke or refuse to renew 
the license.” 

The question of the constitutionality 
of the Blue Sky Laws of the various 
states plus their lack of uniformity 
during the next few years is probably 
the cause of the very general feeling 
that the whole matter is beyond under- 
standing or visioning. The experience 
of Ohio as chronicled in the Ohio Law 
Reporter under the caption The Blue 
Sky Dilemma (it will be remembered 
that Ohio Blue Sky Laws had been de- 
clared unconstitutional in ’16 and had 
had to be largely reconstructed) when 
different phases of the Blue Sky Law 
were discussed at a meeting of the 
Cleveland Bar Association, were aptly 
summed up by Mr. Richard Inglis who 
said, ““The first reading of our Blue 
Sky Law obliterates the intellect like 
an anaesthetic.” No wonder there is a 
growing demand for some unification 
and simplification of these various 
laws, for in their present form they 
are unquestionably beyond the common 
grasp and it is the common person, the 
individual with a small saving to in- 
vest, who most greatly needs the ser- 
vices and protection offered by the Blue 
Sky Laws. 

The following years saw many 
amendments to the laws of the different 
states and not a few amendments to 
amendments, to say nothing of inter- 
pretations by constituted authority. 

And there will be none who read this 
but who can verify from their own 
experience and add to ad lib the reports 
recently published in one of the leading 
evening papers of New York (New 
York Evening Post) ; “Family savings 
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,one, mother returns to work.” “Old 
man plucked of $64,000 by gang of 
stock crooks.” “Swindlers took fifteen 
years’ earnings of woman victim,” and 
one might go on, go into the details of 
how it is done and the utter dreariness 
of the lives of those whose savings have 
vanished, but viewing the situation and 
fully appreciating the sufferers’ loss 
one finds oneself very much in accord 
with the boxed dictum of the paper, 
“Always before investing, consult your 
banker.” True, many of these people 
have no banking experience and have 
the dread of the ignorant of the simple 
formalities of banking and investment, 
for this reason they are most easy prey 
for the loan shark in any and, alas, 
almost all of his manifestations. 

I have seen the greatest variety of 
men and women, the amount of whose 
earnings plus the ability which brought 
about the saving should have made 
them more careful but between a lack 
of familiarity with investment meth- 
ods, an entire lack of knowing that al- 
most any bank will give them good 
counsel and the common desire to get 
as much as possible of this world’s gold 
or its equivalent they fall easy prey to 
pretty printed forms, certificates and 
prosperous looking salesmen. 

Speaking before the New York State 
Bar Association in January of this year 
on the construction and enforcement of 
the New York law, the Honorable 
Albert Ottinger, Attorney-General of 
New York, said, quoting Mr. Justice 
Brannan of the Fourth Department: 

“The statute is aimed at fraudulent 
devices and false representations. It 
was not designed to prevent speculation 
or investment. Doubtless this would 
not be permissible. 

“If one shares the confidence and 
optimism of the inventor of the device, 
he should not be prevented from pur- 
chasing a share in it. The legislature 
sought only to protect against mislead- 
ing and fraudulent devices and state- 
ments. 

“If the facts are clear and the pur- 
chaser of stock not misled, he is free to 
do as he pleases. The law seeks to 
guard the investor from fraud, not 
from his own decisions, deliberately 
and freely made. 

“The purposes of the Martin Act 
are threefold. First, the prevention of 
the commission of fraud at the incep- 
tion of the business venture; second, 
the restraint of fraudulent acts com- 
mitted, and third, prosecution of those 
guilty of criminal frauds. 

“Even in the case of the honest in- 
ventor it is necessary to determine the 
merit of his product and how it squares 
with his representation; the value of 
his invention and how it conforms to 
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Engineering as a Career 


Industrial Prosperity Depends Largely upon the Success with Which the Problems 
of Production and ‘Distribution are ~Met and the Solution 


HE young man, who is consid- 
ering engineering as a career, 
naturally wishes to know with 
what engineering deals; what duties 
and responsibilities it involves; what 
sort of men it needs; and what are its 
rewards as compared with other careers 
which an educated, energetic, ambitious 
man may choose for his life work. 

For the first century of our existence 
as a nation, the engineer and his activi- 
ties as we know them today had not 
been dreamed of, even by the most far- 
sighted. Agricultural commodities and 
bounteous supplies of raw material 
have always been our most important 
sources of wealth; more than eleven 
million persons, one quarter of our 
working population, are now engaged 
in agriculture. In the last forty years 
or so there has been a transformation 
in the character of our national pro- 
ductive activities, especially in the de- 
velopment of a vast group of manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries which 
directly employ over fourteen million 
persons, and in the enormous growth of 
the transportation systems, which em- 
ploy three million more. In an in- 
credibly short period, as history is 
measured, this nation has organized 
and equipped itself to provide the raw 
material it needs, to convert it into 
finished products, and to distribute all 
kinds of commodities promptly and 
cheaply. As a nation we are more than 
self-sustaining as regards material 
needs. 

Partly as the cause, and partly as 
the result of this industrial transforma- 
tion other far-reaching developments 
have been taking place. Our popula- 
tion has grown rapidly, and the aver- 
age scale of living has improved at a 
still higher rate. The rich supplies 
of raw material, once gathered with 
relative ease, are now in general less 
accessible. Human labor, at one time 
plentiful, and willing to work long 
hours for small pay, is now relatively 
scarce, and it justly demands and re- 
ceives higher wages for much shorter 
working hours. More commodities 


of These ‘Rests on Engineering 


By H. J. HUGHES 


DEAN OF THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
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must be produced under more and more 
difficult conditions, and the cost of pro- 
duction must not be materially in- 


creased. The future of industry and 








T ts because of the Kiwanis 
policy of providing voca- | 
tional guidance and place- 

ment that this article by Dean | 
Hughes of the Harvard Unwer- 
sity Engineering School ts of par- 
ticular interest. In this he points 
out the opportunities and advan- 
tages that an engineering educa- 
tion offers. Kiwanians will find 
this a valuable article to pass on 
to young men who are seeking to 
solve the problems of their cwn 
vocations. 




















the material prosperity of the country 
depend in large measure upon the suc- 
cess with which the problems of pro- 
duction and distribution are met, and 
the efficient solution of these problems 
rests on engineering. Engineering must 
be in a constant state of flux. The 
old-fashioned steam engine is replaced 
by the steam turbine; tomorrow, the 
steam turbine may give way to the 
mercury turbine. Yesterday we had 
the horse-drawn vehicle ; today we have 
one automobile for every six persons 
of our population. The airplane is in 
daily use. The radio is not only a 
commercial success, but it has also be- 
come a huge national pastime. In pro- 
viding for our necessities we have vast- 
ly increased our wants as well. 

These rapidly increasing wants and 
necessities can no longer be supplied 
by the methods in use in the generation 
just past, when most commodities were 
made by hand or with the aid of a few 
simple machines. The versatile me- 
chanic, capable of performing a number 
of operations, has been supplanted by 
the machine operative and by organized 
mass production. The process of manu- 
facturing most commodities is today a 
succession of operations performed by 
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machines, each devised for its special 
job, and manned by workers whose 
tasks are relatively simple, in many 
cases merely to feed their own ma- 
chines. Not only is the skilled me- 
chanic disappearing from industry, but 
his successor, the machine operative, 
is a distinctly different type. He comes 
for the most part from races little 
skilled in the mechanic arts, and he has 
been born, trained and developed un- 
der radically changed economic and 
political conditions. As a result, all 
sorts of new and complicated problems 
have arisen in connection with the 
worker himself, aside from the neces- 
sity of providing him with material, 
tools and machinery. 

Thus it has come about that this 
huge army of workers with its complex 
equipment requires an ever-increasing 
number of major and minor officers. 
About seven hundred thousand per- 
sons, Managers, superintendents, per- 
sonnel officers, engineers, designers, 
architects, inventors, draftsmen, chem- 
ists, metallurgists, assayers, foremen, 
overseers and inspectors are now em- 
ployed in the manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries. Upon these leaders 
and planners devolves the task of in- 
creasing the amount of product per 
worker and improving the quality of 
the product, under the restrictions im- 
posed by legislative bodies, as well as 
by the workers themselves that indi- 
vidual effort must not be increased, 
but rather diminished, and that the 
workers must have a constantly in- 
creasing share of the products of in- 
dustry. 

There is an ever-growing need for 
the imagination of the inventor; for 
the skill, initiative, patience, and scien- 
tific methods of the investigator; for 
the ingenuity and careful calculations 
of the designer; for the experience and 
resourcefulness of the constructor; for 
the judgment, foresight, and daring of 
the administrator. 

Industry’s need has been the engi- 
neer’s opportunity ; but the romance of 
engineering nowadays is but rarely 
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found in penetrating the wilderness, 
rifle in hand, seeking the best railroad 
route, or groping blindly for a gold 
mine. The modern pioneer, equipped 
with a trained mind and an understand- 
ing of science must make the locomo- 
tive pull a bigger load, at an ever 
smaller unit cost; he must seek and 
find supplies of minerals and oil which 
the adventurer overlooked, or devise 
machines that will perform tasks that 
once required scores or hundreds of 
human hands. His most difficult task 
is to maintain and improve the effi- 
ciency of labor, while lightening its 
burden and improving its working and 
living conditions. The activities of 
most of the men who have been edu- 
cated for engineering and for the vari- 
ous fields of applied science are quite 
different from the popular conception 
of an engineer’s duties. Attractive 
careers of great variety are now open 
to men who have been educated as 
engineers and scientists. 


» Ceieaieer genie as the term is 
commonly used, includes many 
fields of applied science, and many 
kinds of activities in a large group of 
industries, such as: the extraction and 
treatment of minerals, oil, coal, and 
other bulky raw material; railway, 
highway, and water transportation ; 
electric communication; large-scale 
production of chemicals; the manufac- 
ture of steam engines and other prime 
movers, machinery, tools, and various 
other commodities which, in their pro- 
duction, require scientific knowledge ; 
the generation and distribution of light, 
heat and power; and works of many 
kinds, both civil and military, for the 
public welfare and safety. Such in- 
dustries as these, by reason of the 
nature of their processes and products, 
utilize large numbers of scientifically 
trained men of many types. There 
are, in fact, few organized industries 
that do not at some time or in some 
capacity, need the services of engineers, 
or the products of the engineering in- 
dustries. Even agriculture uses vast 
quantities of machinery, tools and 
chemicals, and like most other enter- 
prises is in large measure dependent 
upon science for improved methods of 
production. 

The many kinds of duties which are 
commonly called engineering may be 
logically grouped into three broad 
classes: professional, research, and ex- 
ecutive. 

The young graduate who expects to 
practice engineering as a profession 
may begin his life work in the engi- 
neering department of an industrial 
organization, or of the government; or 
he may enter the office of a firm of 
engineers in private practice. His first 


work may be studies for design, the 
planning of projects, estimating, the 
development of machinery, or the 
building of structures, supervising, 
testing, or similar work. In time he 
may gain practical experience and ac- 
quire knowledge not only of things and 
of processes, but also of men. If his 
opportunities, tastes, and abilities lead 
him more and more into the duties of 
a professional engineer, he will proba- 
bly obtain positions of increasing re- 
sponsibility in the engineering depart- 
ment of an industrial organization, a 
public utility, or in the public service ; 
or he may become a partner in an 
engineering firm. Eventually he may 
acquire such high reputation for pro- 
fessional skill and sound judgment 
that his advice as a consulting engineer 
will be sought by other engineers, by 
the government, manufacturing com- 
panies, banking and financial interests, 
or by other individuals and organiza- 
tions. Engineers who have the ability, 
experience and special knowledge to 
render important service are always in 
demand. For such men the compensa- 
tion compares favorably with the re- 
wards in other professions, but for the 
mediocre man or for routine work the 
pay will be and indeed should be small. 
Moreover, it should be understood that 
only a small percentage of the large 
numbers of engineers who are yearly 
graduating from the colleges and uni- 
versities are needed in the strictly pro- 
fessional activities. 

The young graduate who has a real 
love for science, who is eager to dis- 
cover new fields or more effectively to 
develop old ones, will naturally begin 
his work in the research laboratory. 
The demand for men with a real 
capacity for research is large and the 
supply is exceedingly small. For the 
right kind of man the opportunities 
are unlimited. Most of the large in- 
dustries either maintain extensive re- 
search laboratories, or else have such 
work carried on in the laboratories of 
our great universities; some industries 
do both. One of our largest public 
utilities spends about $10,000,000 a 
year on research alone, and others 
spend comparable amounts. Individ- 
uals, with ideas to develop, provide a 
large volume of work for private in- 
vestigators, and the national and state 
governments are carrying on extensive 
investigations in many fields of science. 
It is well recognized that the vast de- 
velopment of our industries is in large 
measure the result of research. Re- 
search men of the highest type not only 
command high salaries, but they also 
work in an atmosphere of invention, 
which in itself opens possibilities of ad- 
ditional rewards. 
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Young engineers who are ambitious 
to become executives or administrators 
will be wisely advised to seek their 
first positions in organizations which 
value scientific training and which give 
educated employees an opportunity to 
develop into the kind of work for which 
they are best adapted ; the nature of the 
first job is relatively unimportant. The 
industries are constantly seeking young 
men with natural executive ability and 
picking them out from all departments. 
In many companies a first-hand experi- 
ence with processes and products is 
deemed an essential part of the training 
for executives. The young engineer, 
as his responsibilities increase, may 
take on various kinds of duties, many 
of them administrative. The chief en- 
gineer of a great railroad or large 
manufacturing plant is usually the ex- 
ecutive head of a great department, 
with hundreds or even thousands of 
men under him. The head of a great 
laboratory, though primarily a scien- 
tist, usually has duties which demand 
executive ability of a high order. Ad- 
ministrative ability is admittedly a 
natural gift, but it can be brought out 
and developed by education, oppor- 
tunity, and training. A man must not 
expect to become a great executive 
merely because he has had an engineer- 
ing education, but such training has 
usually proved to be an especially good 
foundation for the important adminis- 
trative positions in a large group of 
organizations and 
products are directly dependent on 
science. In industry, the engineer must 
compete with all sorts of keen and able 
men; his rewards, if he makes good, 
are those that come to successful busi- 
ness men. Many of the highest execu- 
tives in the large manufacturing or- 
ganizations, in the public utilities, and 
in the transportation systems are men 
who began their life work as engineers. 

A majority of the men who have 
graduated from engineering colleges 
during the last three decades are filling 
executive and administrative positions. 
A committee appointed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board stated in 
a recent report* that the graduates of 
five of the older eastern engineering 
schools had shifted during the twenty- 
five years since graduation from strictly 
engineering work to executive or com- 
mercial activities to the extent of 45 
per cent, 53 per cent, 59 per cent, 70 
per cent, and 71 per cent in these five 
instances. The first group was grad- 
uated from a school of civil engineer- 
ing, and the last group was graduated 
from a school of mechanical engineer- 


whose processes 


*Engineering Education and American Industry, 
Special Report November 25. National Indus- 
trial Conference Board 1923. 
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“I have never fought except in 
the cause of human freedom, in 
America and Poland, andI can 
never serve in any other cause.” 

- Kosciuszko. 


CENTURY and a half, not so 
long ago after all, things were 
different in this country from 

what they are now. A handful of men 
and women, figuratively speaking, 
scattered along the rugged Atlantic 
seaboard, braced them- 
selves against the moun- 
tains and maintained the 
proposition that they were 
going to govern themselves 
in a way they saw fit. 
Those, on the other hand, 


who were in the habit of 


governing them and who 
had trained armies and 


many ships at their. dis- 
posal, thought differently. 
And so they each resolved 
to resort to physical per- 
suasion. 

This year we are com- 
memorating the 150th an- 
niversary of that memo- 
rable resolution, the Decla- 
ration of Independence. In 
connection with this, there 
are many names that will 
be mentioned with piety 
and gratitude. Some of 
these names are easy to 
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pronoun e, some are 


hard to _ pronounce. 


Some were borne by 
men who may be re- 
garded as products of 
the native soil; others 
were borne by those who 
came from across the 
sea. When the names 


of Washington, Jeffer- 
and 


son, Lafayette 

others are recalled, that 
of Kosciuszko will 
easily come to mind. 





When Kosciuszko heard 
that 
were fighting for freedom, he was 
among the first to cross the sea and 
stayed until all the battles were fought 
and the good cause won. He is today 
in the Pantheon of American heroes. 
Having forgotten our history, many 
of us may not remember just what he 
did (we barely remember that George 
Washington prayed at Valley Forge!), 
but we feel that he did do something 
for he still occupies a warm spot in the 
hearts of the American people whose 
thoughts are now turned to Revolu- 
tionary days. 

As this is also the 150th anniversary 
of the coming of Thaddeus Kosciuszko 


people over here 


Thaddeus Kosciuszko 


A Hero of Two Continents 


By STEPHEN P. MIZWA 


SECRETARY AND EXeEcuTIVE DIREcTOR 


THe Kosciuszko FounDATION 


to America and of his enrollment in 
the Revolutionary Army, it will be 
worth while to recall who he was and 
what he really contributed to the cause 
of American independence. 

Thaddeus (who also had the names 
of Andrzej and Bonawentura wished 
upon him) Kosciuszko was born on or 
about the 12th day of February, 1746 
—or exactly sixty-three years before 
the birth of Abraham Lincoln. Thad- 
deus was the youngest of four chil- 
dren, of whom there were two boys and 
two girls.. In those days, as in many 
cases now, home was regarded as the 
place to bring up children. So our 
Thaddeus was kept and taught at 
home till the age of nine, whereupon 
he was sent to a private school and 
remained there till he was fourteen. 
From the age of fourteen to nineteen 
he was at home again—reviewing, ex- 
panding, deepening, thinking over the 
things he had learned at school. It 
was at this time that he was making 
plans for the future. Being the 
younger of the two brothers, his fa- 
ther having died when he was only 
twelve, it was inevitable that he 
should take his share of the family 
estate, leave home and seek his for- 
tune. Thaddeus wanted to be a soldier. 





The Kosciuszke Mound in Cracow 


Built of soil brought from the different battlefields on which Kosciuszko fought. 
the turf by basket and barrow, by wagen load and train load from all parts of Poland and America. 
Kelly of Dartmouth College, who attended the Jagiellonian University in Cracow under the auspices of the Polish- 
American Scholarship Committee, carried packets of earth from Yorktown, West Point and Saratoga to scatter on 


the Mound. 
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He wanted to be a soldier because some 
ef them had a chance to do a great 
deal for their country. Like most boys, 
he had his hero. It was Timoleon, the 
Corinthian. Thaddeus discovered his 
hero while at school, probably at the 
age of twelve, when he was reading 
Cornelius Nepos’ famous biographies. 
(Evidently that Latin teacher made 
things interesting!) This “hero of the 
hero,’ Timoleon the Corinthian, freed 
his native land of barbarian oppres- 
sors, ruled it when necessary, but ruled 
it with kindness and wisdom, and then 
retired into quiet life until his country 
needed him again. When Syracuse 
called him, he answered the call and 
fought for the freedom of Syracuse, 
where he finally passed away. He was 
accorded a public funeral and all the 
citizens paid him homage. Such was 
the hero of Thaddeus Kosciuszko, 


aged twelve. He read about him again 
and again, he thought about him con- 


Kosciuszko’s proposal was frowned upon by the father 


who felt that the young soldier had no career. 


stantly, and even to his ripe old age, 
as he himself admitted, he retained the 
fondest of memories of his hero of 
Corinth and Syracuse. I mention this 
episode because, in the first place, it 
is indicative of the tremendous influ- 
ence a good book has upon the mind 
of the youth; and secondly, because 
Kosciuszko lived to see a modern 
Timoleon in the person of George 
Washington. He himself, having be- 
come a hero of both Poland and Amer- 
ica by following the call of freedom, 
was not unlike Timoleon. 

Having made up his mind to be a 
soldier, he wanted to go to a military 
school. He was lucky in being ad- 
mitted to the newly opened Royal 
Military Academy at Warsaw, where 
he obtained rudiments of general lib- 
eral education besides the strictly 
technical training. His specialty was 
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military engineering in general 
and the art of fortification in par- 
ticular. Upon the completion of 
his studies in 1768, he was given 
the rank of a commissioned officer 
and was retained on the teaching 
staff. Although official records 
are not available, and Kosciuszko 
was always silent on such matters, 
he must have been at the head of 
his class. Two years later he re- 
ceived from King Stanislaus 
August a scholarship that enabled 
him to pursue his specialty at a 
military academy in France, where 
he remained until 1774. Four 
years of advanced study at Paris 
made him a first-rate military en- 
gineer. Anticipating his accom- 
plishments in later years, it may 
be noted here that he obtained his 
advanced training in a foreign 
country because of a scholarship 


grant. He made full use of this. 
When _ Kosciuszko came 
home from France in 1774, he 
found the conditions changed. 


The first partition of Poland had 
taken place in the meanwhile. And 
there were other changes, for the 
worse, that made him sick at heart. 
In the summer of 1775, Kos- 
ciuszko heard that the American 
colonists had decided to be free 
and made their decision known by 
a firm stand at Lexington and Con- 
cord. As soon as the news was 
confirmed, he went to France, se- 
cured an introduction to that 
grand old man, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and armed with letters of rec- 
ommendation from him, set sail 
for America. The American cause 
appealed to him. It sounded very 
familiar; it was like the cause his 
hero Timoleon fought for. Kos- 
ciuszko landed at Philadel- 
phia some time during the 


month of August, 1776, 
about six weeks after the 


signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Incidentally, he was 
among the very first of the Polish 
immigrants to reach the friendly 
shores of America. And he cer- 
tainly was a desirable one. 

“T have come,” said Kosciuszko 
on presenting himself to Washing- 
ton, “to fight for the cause of 
American independence.” 

“And what can you do?” in- 
quired Washington. 

“Try me; I am willing to do 
anything,” was Kosciuszko’s char- 
acteristic reply. 

That’s tradition. Whether it 
is true or not, the existing docu- 
ments do not say. The fact is, 
however, that he did come to fight 
for the cause of American inde- 
pendence, and did not lose much 
time in getting ready to do it. The 
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Reproduction of a painting of Kosciuszko presented to 
the Sons of the 


Revolution of the State of New York 


by the Union Bank of Cooperative Societies in Poland. 


records show that Kosciuszko sent his 
petition to Congress on the 31st of 
August, 1776, and was appointed 
Colonel of Engineers on the 18th of 
October, upon the recommendation of 
the Military Committee. 

One of the first things that enhanced 
Kosciuszko’s enthusiasm for the Amer- 
ican cause was a very simple incident 
which occurred immediately upon his 
arrival. Washington, the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, declined the monthly 
allowance offered him by Congress. 
That was just exactly what his hero, 
Timoleon, did! 

Briefly, Kosciuszko’s own contribu- 
tion to the success of the Revolution 
lies within the realm of military en- 
gineering and fortification. Shortly 
after his arrival in Philadelphia he 
worked out a plan of fortification at 


(Turn to page 472) 


Paul I, Czar of Russia, visits Kosciuszko in prison and 
grants his liberty. 





What the Farmers Think 
About Cooperative 
Marketing 


HE best answer to the problem 

of “what farmers think about 

marketing by themselves” 
may be gained from a summary 
of part of a study of farm- 
ers’ marketing attitudes 
which was made the sum- 
mer of 1924 by the codpera- 
tion of the University of 
Minnesota and Dr. C. J. 
Galpin’s Division of Rural 
Life Studies of the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture. This study in- 
cluded 345 Minnesota farmers picked 
at random in groups of about forty 
from each of nine communities distrib- 
uted over the state. These communi- 
ties represented all types of agricul- 
ture, such as cornbelt farming, dairy 
farming, potato producing, small grain, 
milk for the Twin Cities, general farm- 
ing and “cut-over” farming. The 
farmers were of all kinds and types 
and all nationalities of Europeans to 
native-born Americans of several gen- 
erations. 

Each farmer was asked if he favored 
coéperative buying and selling; what 
principles should determine market 
prices; what he thought about certain 
private marketing institutions such as 
the flour mills, meat packing plants, 
and the South St. Paul livestock 
market; how many years had he be- 
longed to various farm marketing as- 
sociations ; and what he thought about 
a number of other economic problems. 
The purpose of the study was to deter- 
mine what farmers think about these 
problems, why they thought what they 
did, and if their experience in market- 
ing by themselves had had any effect 
upon their attitudes. 

Charts indicating their attitudes re- 
garding fair price, codperative selling 
and coéperative ownership are shown 
on a following page. 

It was found that seventy-nine per 
cent of all farmers interviewed favored 
codperative selling. Those who had 
never been members of any organiza- 
tion favored this method in only six- 
teen per cent of the cases, while those 
who were or had been members fa- 
vored it in eighty-six per cent of the 
cases. They were divided into groups 
according to the amount of experience 
they had and the tabulation yielded 
the following results: 
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From the above table and Figure 2 


the following conclusions are evident. 
The majority of Minnesota farmers 
favor cooperation. The more experi- 
ence they have with it the more they 
favor codperation. Not all farmers 
favor coéperation, even though they 
are members of organizations. 

Farmers were not quite so unanimous 
regarding codperative buying. Sixteen 
per cent said they had no opinion on 
this matter, fifteen per cent were op- 
posed to it, and the remaining sixty- 
nine per cent were divided as to wheth- 
er farmers ought to have codperative 
stores or buy a few bulky articles co- 
éperatively through their sales organi- 
zations, such as creamers and elevators. 
Sixty per cent favored this codperative 
buying through the sales organizations 
and some favored both types. 

One of the important problems of 
cooperation is the matter of loyalty 
of the farmer members. Codperative 
farm selling organizations in the Unit- 
ed States now number more than 
12,000, some of which have been op- 
erating successfully since the days of 
the granger revolution in the Seven- 
ties. Many have started and failed 
and others have operated successfully 
for years and then failed. This last 
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year has wit- 
nessed the fail- 
ure of four enor- 
mous organiza- 
tions; the bright leaf 
tobacco association of 
Caro- 
linas, the dark tobacco as- 

sociation of Kentucky and Tennessee 
and the potato organizations of Maine 
and Minnesota. Most of these fail- 
ures are attributed to disloyalty of 
the members. The underlying causes 
are sometimes connected with the busi- 
ness methods of the associations and 
at others with the form of organiza- 
tion of the codperative. Two main 
schools of thought have arisen regard- 
ing the best form of coéperative or- 
ganization. One school emphasizes 
the use of membership contracts of 
considerable length while the other 
favors the use of strong local organi- 
zations, the wide-spread purchase of 
capital stock by members and other 
non-legal forms of coercion. The 
farmers included in this study fa- 
vored the use of legal membership con- 
tracts in 62 per cent of the cases, 
while 30 per cent were opposed and 
8 per cent were of no opinion. The 
use of capital stock was favored by 
45 per cent while 20 were opposed 
and 35 per cent were of no opinion. 
Many were rather cautious in their 
attitudes regarding the purchase of 
shares of stock on account of the wide- 
spread losses from the orgy of specu- 
lation which followed the war. In 
every community farmers were found 
to have lost considerable money 
through subscriptions to such ill- 
founded organizations as automobile 
factories, meat packing plants, etc. 
Most of these organizations were non- 
codperative but the attitudes regard- 
ing the mutual associations were af- 
fected by their failure. The general 
concensus of opinion among the most 
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successful leaders interviewed was 
that the best plan included all forms 
of both legal and non-legal organiza- 
tion which might help to maintain 
loyalty. This would require the use 
of shares of stock, legal membership 
contracts, and incorporation, as well as 
strong local organization. Two-thirds 
of the farmers favored the right of 
withdrawal from the association at 
certain seasons of the year. The gen- 
eral feeling was that a dissatisfied 
member created more harm than a 
non-member. On the other hand 58 
per cent thought that a codperative 
should deal with non-members in order 
to educate them for membership. 

A part of this much debated ques- 
tion of form of organization deals 
with the relation between the leaders 
and the members. Some favor the cen- 
tralized type which farmers call “or- 
ganization from the top down” and 
others favor federation or “organiza- 
tion from the bottom up.” Significant 
examples of successful coéperation of 
both types may be found in the United 
States at the present time. On the 
other hand, outstanding failures of 
both kinds may be pointed out. The 
Minnesota potato growers are an ex- 
ample. In 1920 they formed a federa- 
tion which failed in a year or so. In 
1923 it was reorganized as a central- 
ized body which also failed. The farm- 
ers included in this study were asked 
what they thought about these types 
of organizations. Fifty-one per cent 
favored federation, 12 per cent fa- 
vored only local organization. The 
rest had no opinion. 

Two other questions regarding prac- 
tices of codperatives are especially in- 
teresting. One of these deals with 
control of acreage or the amount of 
light of proposed methods.of farm re- 
lief which have been discussed by gov- 
ernment officials and others during the 
past several years. Control of quan- 
tity of production by coéperatives was 
favored by 43 per cent of the 345 
farmers, and opposed by 50 per cent. 
Seven per cent had no opinion. The 
other question deals with the control 
of the quality of the produce of the 
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members. More than 
three-fourths of all of 
the farmers believed 
that a _ codperative 
association should in- 
sist on an improved 
quality of product 
and penalize the low 
ducers. 


quality pro- 


When it came to private marketing 
institutions, farmers were still more 
divided. Thirty-eight per cent favored 
private ownership of the flour mills, 
twenty-six per cent, government 
ownership, twenty-five per cent farmer 
ownership, and twelve per cent had no 
opinion. Practically the same division 
of opinion existed regarding private, 
public or farmer ownership of the 
meat packing business. (Figure 3 on 
next page shows this graphically.) 

Each farmer was asked regarding 
what he thought should be a determiner 
of farm prices. Forty-two per cent 
favored “supply and demand ;” forty- 
five per cent “cost of production,” and 
the rest had no opinion. Figure | 
shows these comparative percentages. 
A great many believe that personal fac- 
tors are a strong influence in prices. 
Quite a number recognize that prices 
are high when the farmer has little to 
sell and low when he has a larger 
supply, but they do not always think 
this is justifiable. 

While this information was being 
collected, each farmer was asked to 
give his viewpoint on two other im- 
portant economic measures—the use 
of tariffs and the advisability of the 
so-called Mellon Tax Plan. It was 
found that the great majority of Min- 
nesota farmers are “protectionists.” 
They believed at that time that a 
tariff would protect the prices in any 
industry no matter whether it pro- 
duced for export or only for home 
consumption. Their attitudes are 
summarized in the following table: 


Attitudes Regarding Tariffs 


For manu- For 
Attitudes facturers farmers 
Per cent favoring. . 53.8 70.4 
Per cent opposing. .28.6 17.6 
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Per cent either for 

free trade or hav- 

ing no opinion...17.6 12.0 
This table illustrates a change in at- 
titude which is taking place among 
the Republican farmers of the mid- 
west. Under the stress of so-called 
hard times they change readily from 
protectionists on manufactured goods 
to an attitude favoring protection on 
farm goods. It is generally believed 
among economists that export goods 
cannot, as a rule, be benefitted by a 
tariff. Some farm leaders believe that 
when farmers realize this they will 
support a subsidy plan such as the 
McNary Haugen proposal. Others 
think they will change to free traders, 
while still another group believe that 
by the time this situation arises agri- 
culture in the mid-west will be in a 
fairly prosperous condition and the 
farmers will have forgotten about the 
whole matter. It is an established 
fact that farm radicalism is closely 
connected with the relative price level 
of their products. 

The Literary Digest poll on the 
Mellon Tax Plan found that for Min- 
nesota 43,000 were favorable and 35,- 
000 were opposed. This study, which 
included only farmers, found that 16 
per cent favored the plan, 48 per cent 
opposed it and the rest had no opinion. 
A number of farmers were asked why 
this study gave different results from 
that made by The Literary Digest. 
Two suggestions were received. One 
was that most farmers believed they 
were voting for a general tax reduc- 
tion rather than the Mellon Tax Plan 
when they filled out The Literary Di- 
gest card. Another was that farmers 
could not see that the taxes they paid 
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had any relation to the prices they re- 
ceived for their products. In other 
words they cannot understand that 
doctrine of Secretary Mellon’s eco- 
nomics which says that taxes are 
passed on to the consumer. 

A consideration of the reasons farm- 
ers take these attitudes goes into the 
very fundamentals of rural life. The 
factor of individual ability of different 
farmers must not be neglected. On the 
other hand, there is the environment 
of farm life with its accompanying 
agricultural traditions, class conscious- 
A few of the most 
broad regarding farm 
thinking and attitudes are given here. 


ness and logic. 
conclusions 


THE 


arities of thinking. These pe- 
culiarities of thinking are also to 
be found among town people. 
One can only conjecture as to 
whether they are more prevalent 
among farmers than among other 
groups. 

3. The first of these peculiarities is 
class consciousness. Farmers have 
a feeling of group solidarity as 
opposed to other classes, espe- 
cially the dealers in agricultural 
products. They feel that they 
are the backbone of the country 
—the major producers. This 
class consciousness is increased by 
physical isolation from towns and 
social isolation from town people. 
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The third of these peculiarities 
of thinking is called Vitalism. By 
this is meant the tendency to at- 
tribute forces to persons rather 
than other causes. If wheat prices 
are down, the wheat dealers are 
to blame rather than relative 
over-supply. 

These five principles; individual 
ability, occupational environment, class 
consciousness, simple logic and Vital- 
ism, will explain the major character- 
istics and variations of farmer think- 
ing. The problem of better relations 
between town and country is that of 
eradicating the differences which have 
arisen partly as a result of these peculi- 
arities of rural psychology. The meth- 


1. Farmers differ in their under- ‘ : ae 
standing of life. Some can think 4. The second of these peculiarities od which should work best is to start 
_— ° . ° . . . fe hd . 
more clearly than others. This is is a simple logic. They reason by with the leaders and gradually enlarge 


probably due to biological differ- 
ences in capacity and to different 
environments. 


- 


2. On the whole, farmers think and 
act just like other people, with the 
single exception that they have a 
common occupational environ- 


ment which accents certain peculi- 





deduction from individual cases 
rather than from large numbers 
of cases. They think in concrete 
terms rather than by abstract 
principles. They often reason by 
simple analogy and believe that 
correlation means causation. That 
is, things that appear together 
must have a casual relation. 








the circle. These differences exist be- 
cause town people have paid very little, 
if any, attention to differences in think- 
ing. They have made little effort to 
give the farmer a social and national 
viewpoint. The history of town-coun- 
try relations is a history of two 
groups, neither of which understands 
the psychology of the other. 
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Internal Cooperation 


cAn Analysts of the Positive Factors and the Elements of Non-Cobperation 


By C. P. SEGARD, M.D. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY THIRD AVENUE Rai_way System 
New York City; Memsper New York Kiwanis Cius 


ANY of the lessons that we 

wish to mark indelibly on the 

juvenile mind of today are 
learned, not in the schoolroom, but on 
the play field. Many of us can re- 
member with considerable ease the 
times without number that we have 
been tempted to break the rules of the 
game. Perhaps the most important 
rule of all games in which more than 
one individual takes part is the un- 
written law of team work. And team 
work of whatever kind, whether in 
games or in industry, requires as its 
counterpart, knowledge. The word co- 
operation might be substituted for team 
work. 

There are four component parts in 
industry and each must be coérdinated 
with the other in order to attain a com- 
mon objective. Machinery designed 
and built by human hands exhibits al- 
most human tendencies in its mechan- 
ical integration and synchronisation. 
We have all seen examples of this in 
the automatic machinery used today 
in the making of screws, nuts, bolts and 
candy. To see one of these automatic 
machines, whether it is making one 
hundred cans a minute, or wrapping 
ten thousand sticks of gum per hour, 
gives us the thought that it is almost 
human. We can be glad, however, 
that they lack some human character- 
istics. 

Another very important servant of 
industry is money. Few industries, if 
any, can do without it. Yet like ma- 
chinery, money must have a guiding 
hand so that it too, will be as produc- 
tive as machinery. For money proper- 
ly invested will at 6 per cent double 
itself in twelve years. After doubling 
itself it will immediately double its 
output. 

Another essential to industry is ma- 
terial. With the money and machin- 
ery which turns out the finished prod- 
uct materials may be molded, welded 
or changed to meet the needs of in- 
dustry. Eventually, by reason of the 
ingenuity of someone who sees the pos- 
sibilities, what was formerly scrap and 
refuse is returned to industry through 
anewchannel. Car wheels are ground 
or turned, oily waste from journal 


boxes is now being cleaned and used 
again, bolts are straightened and re- 
threaded and even old broom handles 
from one department are used in other 
departments as staffs for signal flags. 
This kind of reclamation is saving 
thousands yearly for many industries 
that previously were sending that kind 
of material to the scrap heap. An 
executive who inherited a_ business 
stated that had his father practised dur- 
ing his twenty years of operation some 
of the economies and reclamations that 
were now routine measures, there would 
have been a further profit of a million 
dollars. Yet machinery with its in- 
tegration, material reclaimed and 
money productively invested cannot 
function without the fourth essential, 
namely the human being. No system 
ever devised can take the place of 
human intelligence. 

The worker of whatever kind, for we 
are all workers regardless of position, 
can cause the disintegration of machin- 
ery, can discard useful materials and 
can allow capital to remain unproduc- 
tive. Or he can take any one of these 
three and add to their usefulness. 

However, a great deal more should 
be expected of the human being than 
can ever be expected of the equipment 
placed in his hands. It is not unfair 
to expect that because of his ability to 
reason man can do that which machin- 
ery, money or materials cannot do. The 
result attained by the engines of pro- 
duction can usually be estimated in ad- 
vance with some degree of certainty. 
Whether it be a lathe, milling machine, 
money or typewriter, we are more or 
less certain of its capacity. 

When we consider the human being 
that operated the machine, or the fore- 
man in charge, we are not so certain of 
capacity. It is easy to say that such 
and such a person has this or that qual- 
ity. Character traits such as initia- 
tive, honesty, common sense and re- 
liability are frequently referred to as 
good, poor or lacking. And often, on 
a basis of this kind of unreliable judg- 
ment are men placed in important posi- 
tions. It is frequently stated that a 
person has some or none of a certain 
trait. This isa fallacy. As Professor 
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Thorndike has said, “Whatever exists 
exists in some amount.” If codpera- 
tion exists in some amount how can 
we increase it? We should like to 
measure many of these character traits 
with the accuracy of the engineer. 
Money is measured in dollars and cents 
and material in feet and pounds. Un- 
fortunately we cannot measure mental 
characteristics or traits so easily. If 
we could, it would be an easy matter 
to check the amount of codéperation we 
find existing within the individual, the 
group, or the organization. How then 
can we improve the situation ? 


oe us examine some of the causa- 
tive factors of non-coéperation. 

(1) A lack of knowledge of the 
whole and the purpose of its parts leads 
to non-codperation. Industry through 
efficient mass production of lower costs 
has been forced to a form of specializa- 
tion never before known and the effect 
is a decreased interest in the whole. 
The man whose job is fitting a bearing 
or setting up some bolts can never have 
the same interest in the completed prod- 
uct as the man who in former days did 
almost the entire job and in addition 
tested the product and saw it work. 
There are many industries where in- 
creased interest could be secured by 
showing the finished product and dem- 
onstrating its performance to all who 
had a share in making it. Get their 
interest in the finished product and you 
get better codperation. Another factor 
has been that instruction as to how to 
do the job has been above the intel- 
ligence of the worker. Time and again 
have men been known to barely touch 
two wires together and expect to secure 
fifteen to forty horsepower of work. 
The result was a flash and a burn. 
Invariably when questioned regarding 
this careless procedure the employe has 
answered that he did not know. He 
had been told not to do it, but not 
shown why he shouldn’t. 

(2) The highly trained specialist 
who has devoted all his time to the 
study of one particular phase of in- 
dustry naturally shows less interest in 
industry’s other phases. It seems that 
the specialist has broadened his basic 
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knowledge of one particular phase at 
the expense of his interest in all other 
phases. He had broadened his base 
but has built a pyramid instead of a 
cube. The lines from the corners of 
the base run to a point instead of being 
perpendicular and parallel. A less use- 
ful pyramid is the result. Interest and 
knowledge of the component parts of 
industry beget codperation. 

(3) Many times the common objec- 
tive of the whole is replaced by a lesser 
objective of one of the parts. In our 
anxiety to excel within a departinent 
we may throw a great burden on some 
other department far outweighing the 
excellence gained. As an example let 
me cite the case of one concern having 
directors in different divisions of the 
United States. At a conference of the 
directors it was unanimously decided 
to have one purchasing head for all 
divisions. All but one went back to 
their divisions and sent in their orders. 
The twelfth started his own depart- 
ment for the division. This was in 
direct opposition to the policy which 
he had approved. The common ob- 
jective had been lost and replaced by 
one of which he was the head. 

(4) An unwillingness to accept sug- 
gestions or information when offered. 
Many suggestions are worthless be- 
cause they have failed to give consider- 
ation to all of the elements entering 
into the proposition. The least we can 
do when a suggestion is made or in- 
formation offered is to accept it with 
the same degree of interest that inspired 
it. Supervisors and department heads 
see, hear and grasp many points that 
would be invaluable to the head of 
another department. Two reasons are 
given for not passing on a suggestion: 
“Not in my department” is the first 
and the second is just as bad. It is 
that the head of the department as- 
sumes a defensive attitude when in- 
formation is given. He takes it as 
criticism. Having found that this is 
the case, no further information or 
suggestion can be expected from that 
source. Yeu have closed the door. 

(5) And last, but not least, we have 
the most interesting if not the most 
common cause of non-coéperation and 
that is the characteristics of the human 
being himself. Human weaknesses 
such as self-interest, jealousy, fear and 
intentional non-codperation should 
probably head the long list. There is 
a saying that the “human being wrap- 
ped up in himself makes a very small 
package.” The man who is so wrap- 
ped up in himself that he is unwilling 
to accept suggestions, unwilling to as- 
sociate with others, unwilling to add 
the other fellow’s viewpoint to his own 
experience or knowledge, is not only 
losing his contact with life, but has 


‘the department. 


passed the fruitful years of maturity 
and is entering the few remaining years 
of senescence. Old age and obsoles- 
cence are upon him. 


WE can’t just talk about coédpera- 


tion, we must lay down some 
few methods by which it can be accom- 
plished. In the words of Glenn Frank, 
President of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, “We must not fall into the plight 
of the occasional religionist who is 
sound on doctrine but slippery on 
deeds.” We can, however, draw at- 
tention to ten factors involved in se- 
curing cooperation : 

(1) The common objective of the 
whole is the most important factor. 
Unified effort to attain this common 
objective is essential to growth. If a 
policy is determined that XXXX is 
the grade of flour that we are going 
to sell, the quality must never deviate. 
The name Sterling must always net 
nine hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sands fine. No one individual and no 
one department is more important 
than another. This feeling is too of- 
ten present. The individual and the 
department are each an integral part 
of the whole. 

(2) Information. How often have 
we heard the statement, “Why didn’t 
I know this before?” Meaning, since 
what I do is part of the program and 
I am to codperate, why didn’t I get in- 
formation. Many a good piece of 
equipment and many a sound proposi- 
tion has failed because of failure to 
coéperate with the forces that were 
directly concerned with making the pro- 
posed change a success. 

(3) Suggestions whether verbal or 
written are one of the means by which 
we understand that the individual is 
trying to codperate. Very frequently 
we find that a suggestion may come 
from an entirely unexpected source and 
refer to something entirely outside of 
I have in mind a 
story about a young man working in 
a shipping department who during his 
noon hour visited one of the electrical 
departments. As a result of many 
visits he made repeated suggestions 
which were just as repeatedly turned 
down as it was not believed that a 
suggestion from that source could be 
useful. After many months his sug- 
gestion was finally tried out and is 
said to have saved that company many 
thousands of dollars a year. Anyone 
offering any suggestion for the good 
of the company is entitled to our re- 
spect and a hearing. He is showing 
his willingness to codperate. 

(4) In order to attain codperation 
it is necessary that there be mutual 
respect. Without respect for our asso- 
ciates, superiors and our organization, 
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we certainly cannot secure harmony, 
efficiency or codperation. 

(5) If we cannot effect codperation 
we may be able to effect compromise. 
Two departments were using the same 
expensive material, but of a different 
quality. The difference was small, yet 
it was necessary for the storeroom to 
stock both qualities. One size could 
have been completely eliminated had 
these two departments been willing to 
compromise on one quality which could 
easily have been used for both jobs. 
The purchasing agent and the store- 
keeper could frequently show us where 
a saving could be made if slight dif- 
ferences in size and quality specifica- 
tions were eliminated. . 

(6) How very often have we found 
in our own experience that we are very 
human in our willingness to receive 
approbation and yet so very unwilling 
to give our approval to those asso- 
ciated with us. This is a most incon- 
sistent form of human weakness and 
can only be overcome through con- 
scious effort. Exceptional effort is 
entitled to commendation just as mis- 
takes require criticism. As an exam- 
ple the last page of all the books ot 
one concern (Waverly Press, Balti- 
more) has the names of all the crafts- 
men that had a part in the production 
of the finished product. They are re- 
sponsible for poor work. But they 
receive credit for creditable perform- 
ance. Commendations need publicity, 
criticism must be private. 

(7) Inter-departmental codperation. 
How often have any of us gone to an- 
other executive or department head and 
said plainly, so there could be no mis- 
understanding, “How can my depart- 
ment cooperate with yours?’ Unless 
we ourselves invite codperation it is 
unreasonable to expect to receive it. 

(8) Conferences (of the heads of de- 
partments). One of the most abused 
words in the English language is the 
word conference as related to a meeting 
of a group of executives. The reason 
for this is that the function of the con- 
ference is lost sight of. The purpose 
of the conference is information and 
to determine policy. When we begin 
to hold conferences to determine meth- 
od, we are belittling the conference and 
needlessly consuming time. This how- 
ever does not eliminate group discus- 
sion on any important problem. But 
group discussion within a department 
is a method of carrying out a prede- 
termined policy of the whole. There 
are many reasons why an industrial 
conference need not try to imitate a 
political assembly. 

(9) Contact. If there is one thing 
more than another that will beget co- 
operation it is personal contact. This 
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HE splendid efficiency shown by 

the Jews of the nation in raising 

the fifteen million dollars for 
Jewish charity and philanthropy dur- 
ing the past month, commands the 
admiration of all observers. This effi- 
ciency is no accident. They used the 
tried and proven intensive method 
which is as modern as the gasoline 
motor which has made possible the 
automobile and the aeroplane. 

David A. Brown, National Chair- 
man of the Jewish campaign, was cap- 
tain of a team in a campaign for a 
Y. M. C. A. building in Detroit twenty 
years ago. He was one of Detroit’s 
most enterprising young business men 
with a spirit that led him to codperate 
in every civic movement. Thus, when 
the writer of this article came to Detroit 
as the financial representative of the 
International Y. M. C. A., he was one 
of the first men who enlisted in this 
cause, together with such distinguished 
older citizens as J. L. Hudson and 
Henry M. Leland. 

The intensive method was then in 
its infancy. It was born of necessity. 
The demand for buildings to house the 
virile and rapidly growing Y. M. C. A. 
movement compelled the leaders of that 
movement to devise better methods of 
reaching their constituency and secur- 
ing the money needed for these build- 
ings. The fundamental features of the 
improved method were: 

Concentration: Instead of allowing 
a financial campaign to drag out over 
months and years, it proved infinitely 
more efficient to concentrate on a brief 
period of time. The attention of a 
whole community could be concentrated 
on a given project for a week, while to 
attempt this concentration for months 
was impossible. Then too, active busi- 
ness men could be led to leave their 
desks and concentrate on a_philan- 
thropic movement though they could 
not afford to do it for a long period, 
and so greater results were obtained 
in seven days than had hitherto been 
achieved in as many years. 

Organization: When the solicita- 
tion of funds is taken from the hands 
of employed officers, and a large force 
of volunteer workers is enlisted for a 
short period, an organization with mili- 
tary precision is necessary. The lists 
of people to be solicited must be care- 
fully compiled and the names assigned 
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to those best adapted to secure their 
subscriptions—as far as possible to 
friends and business acquaintances— 
and the volunteer workers themselves 
must be thoroughly organized to pre- 
vent waste and duplication. Thus the 
system of team work was built up, and 
we have the general chairman, who is 
like the commander of an army; the 
division leaders ; the team captains, and 
the rank and file of workers. To build 
up such an efficient organization re- 
quires the greatest skill and experience 
in that line of effort. 

Inspiration: Men naturally dread 
to solicit their friends, even for an 
object to which they are devoted. They 
want to do it but have a tendency to 
hesitate and postpone. They are like 
the countryman, who was met by a 
group of people motoring in to town 
and who called out to him: “Where 
are you going, Si?” “Going to town 
to get drunk and, Gosh, how I dread 
it!’ If a group of men are to be effi- 
cient in securing money for a philan- 
thropic object, they must develop en- 
thusiasm. The daily meeting furnishes 
the enthusiasm. Not that spellbinders 
are employed to raise the enthusiasm 
of the workers. As a matter of fact, 
any attempt at spellbinding is frowned 
upon. The enthusiasm comes from the 
touching of elbows of a large body of 
workers out for the same cause. It 
is also stimulated by the competition 
that springs up between teams. We are 
a sport-loving race. Competition puts 
life into any enterprise. When one 
team reports a large amount of money, 
and it is posted on the scoreboard, the 
team that follows would like to report 
a larger amount and is loath to report 
a very small amount. If the report is 
small one day, they will exert consider- 
able effort to get into the front rank 
the next day. Thus the daily meeting 
of the intensive campaign has become 
one of its essential features without 
which no experienced leader would be 
willing to undertake the work. 

Publicity: When a worthy enter- 
prise is launched on any community 
the daily press can be counted upon to 
give it the needed publicity. The news 
columns are the chief reliance. It is 
seldom necessary to use advertising 
space although that is sometimes done 
to advantage. The record of a real 
live campaign is news material that 
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no live daily would ignore. Then, in 
addition, the prospects that have been 
listed are reached by a printed state- 
ment of the objects of the appeal so 
couched as to carry conviction. Much 
other printed matter is prepared—pros- 
pect cards, subscription cards, report 
envelopes, and other material to facili- 
tate the work of the canvassers in their 
appeal to their friends. 

Take a typical campaign organiza- 
tion, one that was developed to raise 
$1,300,000 for hospitals in a city of 
300,000. The organization consisted 
of a chairman under whom were seven 
division leaders, and under each divi- 
sion leader seven team captains, each of 
whom had a team of seven including 
himself, making an organization of 
350 people. A few prominent names 
on the list were seen by a special com- 
mittee for large gifts. The next grade 
of names, some 1,500, were carefully 
chosen by the forty-nine team captains 
who knew the abilities of the teams 
working under them. The remainder 
were arranged by districts and as- 
signed to the teams arbitrarily. 

A program of eight days’ work was 
laid out, but at the end of five days 
$1,395,000 had been raised by this 
compact, intelligently guided and en- 
thusiastic organization for a purpose 
that met with the approval of the en- 
tire community. This single illustra- 
tion shows all the elements necessary 
to success in action. First the project 
was a worthy and necessary one. 
ond, after weeks and months of thor- 
ough preparation, the actual operation 
of the campaign and its demand upon 
the workers, was compressed into five 
days. Then all possible difficulties 
and causes of friction were removed 
by the thoroughness of the preparation 
of the lists and their assignment to 
the individual. The enthusiasm of the 
workers was kept at white heat during 
the five days by their close contact with 
each other and the competition between 
the teams. The entire community was 
aroused under the leadership of these 
350 workers with the backing of the 
public press. 

It will readily be seen how far su- 
perior this method is to the methods 
in use a generation ago when one or 
two paid executives and as many volun- 
teers attempted to raise large sums of 

(Turn to page 478) 
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TOOK him to the Kiwanis club one day because I 

thought it would be good for his immortal soul. 

A divinity student passing the collection plate in a 
church does not take life one whit more seriously than my 
friend. I thought a Kiwanis luncheon might help him 
catch some of the spirit of the organization. 

As a small boy, wanting to get out of school for a week 
or two, I called on another school boy who had measles. 
They would not let me see him, so I went around to the 
side of the house and with his help climbed in the window. 
I rubbed my hands over his face and chest and sneaked 
out again. I waited anxiously, but not a single measle 
stuck to me. “I had to stick at school. 

It was the same way with this funerially dispositioned 
friend of mine. Not a Kiwanis microbe stuck to him. As 
we walked home he said “Roe, how do you find time for 
all this foolishness?” It never touched him. He thought 
because we laughed, kidded each other, called each other 
Tom and Jerry, that our sole purpose was to have a good 
time. 

4 lot of people in the world rob their works of their 
virtue by doing them in solemn rote. 

If there is any one thing I like about Kiwanis more 
than another, it is that what we do is accompanied by a 
half ashamed grin. It is one of life’s biggest laughs that 
the average man boasts of his sins and tries to hide his 
good works. 

It is a thror.-back to our boyhood. When we were kids 
certain laws of boyhood, like the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians, changed not. They were as inexorable as the 
laws of gravitation, of the angle of incident and reflection, 
of alternating nights and days and the change of seasons. 
Certain things a boy dared to do and other things he did 
not dare. 

He could pull a girl’s hair and tease her till he got long 
pants. When trowsers hid his knobby knees he could 
walk to school with her and carry her books. There was 
one fightin’ word he could not “take” and still retain his 
standing in Boyville. He could steal fruit and water- 
melons but not money. But you recall these laws as well 
as I. Some of them are not to be mentioned in a great 
family monthly. 

Every boy must pretend to be a tough guy. He must 
be hard boiled and so rough-necked you can strike a match 
anywhere above his collar. He must not be a cry-baby. 
He must pretend to like to fight and pretend to break 
every law of school and home. 

Just why this tough standard is established in Boyville 
is one of the mysteries which surrounds the lives of our 
lovable young savages. That it is true, every man knows, 
even though the Boy Scouts and the boys’ clubs of the 
schools and churches have done much to change it. 

A lot of it sticks to a boy when he grows up. He will 
brag how much he won or lost at poker, he will never admit 
that he is not “a devil among the wimmin’” and is always 
pleased to be teased about them even though he is the 
most faithful and loving of husbands. He still has his 
boyish sheepishness when caught red handed in any act 


which involves sentiment. Sentimental? Him? No, Sir! 
He leaves that stuff for preachers and women! He’s a 
hard boiled egg, he is! He is as tight as a fruit jar top 
and anybody who gets anything out of him has to produce 
the guid pro quo, in fact, two of ’em! 

In other words, he has brought from Boyville the silly 
notion that sentiment is not manly. He wants to be manly. 
From the courts of Boyville he has brought the decision 
that to be hard is to be admired. 

He is a consumate liar! He is not one bit tough! He 
is as sentimental as a woman and cries at moving picture 
shows. A song about mother, a picture of a mistreated 
pup, a sentimental song about home or anything remotely 
connected with children, melts him like the July sun 
reducing five cents worth of ice on the sidewalk. 

The line between humor and pathos is well nigh in- 
visible. A laugh and a cry are so close to each other in 
that soul of us where laughs and cries originate, that 
when we turn on the spigot we are never certain which 
will come. 

Smile wrinkles come rarely in faces not well irrigated 
with tears. In Krwanis we are lucky. We take a half 
grown up kid and let him'do his good work while he plays. 
We let him laugh at sentiment while doing charity. We 
save his face and let him pretend to be a devil of a fellow 
when we know that in reality he is a devil of a good fellow 
who is moved by sorrow, who cannot endure to see little 
children suffer, or sit calmly by and see things happening 
in this world that ought not to happen. 

The big thing is to keep him laughing. If we do not 
the poor fish will cry! If he cries he will be ashamed of 
himself and never help us again. Men are not supposed 


to cry! No, indeed! The law is that we are rugged, 
hard guys! That’s the biggest laugh of all! We pretend 


to be, but we do not fool a soul, not even ourselves! You 
big liar, as big as I am, you know you are as soft as 
putty in the hands of a woman, in front of suffering, in 
the presence of a little child, in handling a stray cat, in 
everything! G’wan! You know you are! 

So we all laugh at each other, all laugh at ourselves, all 
laugh at the world. As we laugh, we do what we can to 
help things along, to better conditions, to make life a 
little bit more worth living. That we laugh does not dis- 
count what we do, one iota! 

Time for all this foolishness? Bless my soul, how can 
any of us spare time not to do it? 

So lets meander along the road of life giving a kid or a 
pup or a cripple a boost whenever we can and remember 
a bit of poetry Arthur Guiterman wrote: 


“Because we laugh they think we cannot feel! 
Who laugh the deeper feel the deeper too. 
What use are tears? Are tears a balm to heal 
Another’s wounds? Tears are the gentle dew 
Of sweet self pity; laughter is the song 
Of those who reach to aid, who strike to save. 
Tears for the weakling, laughter for the strong; 


? 


Tears for the coward, laughter for the brave! 
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Why the District Convention? 


Twenty-nine Conventions to be Held in Four -AConths 


HEY will gather at a common 

point in each district; drawn 

together by a desire to partici- 

pate in the larger visioned ac- 
tivities that are possible to the larger 
units in the organization. As they 
take their places at the opening ses- 
sions, there will come a realization that 
the club group has been expanded into 
a district group. Problems that have 
been localized, activities that have been 
successfully consummated in the clubs, 
gradually take in a larger circle and the 
methods which have been proven, en- 
larged to cover the whole state or 
province or even a group of larger size, 
with the result that local values have 
become district values and the service 
made to touch the lives of thousands 
where it touched but tens previously. 
Primarily, that is what happens in a 
district convention twenty-nine times 
each year. 

To paraphrase that familiar saying, 
“The evil that men do, lives after 
them,” we should say that the good 
that men do lives with them in Krwan- 
1s, and is made to live with a constantly 
larger number until translated into In- 
ternational activities, touching the life 
of every member and bringing into 
their homes a realization that the 
human attributes of work well done is 
sufficient reward for whatever labor it 
made necessary. Some of the activities 
that have been endorsed and approved 
for adoption by the whole organization 
are sufficient proof of the truth of this 
statement. 

The district convention then is a 
vital and a vigorous factor in shaping 
the work of clubs in its district in har- 
mony with local objectives and those 
of International scope. It is a meeting 
ground for men and ideas; it is a place 
of interchange, the abode of the truest 
fellowship. 

The district conventions in recent 
years have developed into the strong- 
est of informative mediums. If it is 
true that one receives the greatest in- 
spiration from an International con- 
vention it is also true that one receives 
great inspirational values at a district 
convention. In addition to this one 
meets and finds a common viewpoint 
with every handshake. The man sit- 
ting next to you may have similar busi- 
ness or professional connections; he 
may be upon the same committee in his 
club; he may have held the same offices 
in his club; he may be a fellow trustee, 
past president, or secretary; may be- 


long to the same church or lodge, in 
any event there is a point of more 
localized contact which makes for a 
closer and truer bond of fellowship 
than if he lived hundreds of miles away 
and in a totally different environment. 
Hence the informative values are of im- 
mediate application because all are 
thinking and working upen more com- 
mon localized problems. The confer- 
ences at district conventions are taking 
a prominent place, as they should, and 
through them there is being circulated 
first hand knowledge of great value. 
District committees are grasping their 
opportunities and their reports each 
year are becoming of greater interest. 

Nor are the ladies forgotten ; ample 
entertainment is always provided. 
They are welcomed to the meetings, are 
the honored guests at the luncheons and 
dinners and made to feel that they are 
not only a decorative feature, lending 
color to the deliberations but actually 
necessary to the success of business and 
social functions. By all means bring 
the ladies. 


UT why have a district conven- 

tion? Can’t the trustees meet and 
fulfill their tasks with the same result 
as if a larger group were present? By 
no means. They have their meetings 
with the district officers at other times, 
transacting such business as is brought 
before them or devised by them, and at 
that time they act for the clubs in de- 
termining matters of district policy and 
administration. Some district matters, 
however, require action by the larger 
group which assembles as a delegate 
body at the district convention. The 
International convention is a cross-sec- 
tion of the will of the membership at 
large and the district convention is a 
cross-section of the will of the more 
restricted area comprising the district, 
both enacting policies for their respec- 
tive constituency. 

The district convention is a Jugger- 
naut to selfishness. It tends to break 
down, to crush the materialism which 
makes the human values, the spiritual 
things for which our first Constitution- 
al Object pleads, difficult of realiza- 
tion. One cannot rub elbows with men 
engaged in like pursuits or listen to the 
activities of other clubs in the district 
without feeling that a stock-taking is 
in order for both individual and club. 
Factionalism, intense group competi- 
tion among community agencies, un- 


healthy self esteem, the pride of the 
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elect in every community gives way be- 
fore the humbleness of unobtrusive 
service and when that mighty force for 
good makes a pronouncement or ac- 
cepts a task for the district, individual 
and group selfishness is found to be 
the portion of the ignorant climber, 
one who has not yet grasped the spirit 
of Krwanis accomplishment which 
takes in not only its membership in 
every city but the whole city, making 
all share in and become a part of what- 
ever good there is. 

Your district convention offers you 
an Opportunity to participate in the 
most democratic way in the conduct of 
district affairs. It guarantees to give 
you full value for your time in both 
information and inspiration; it under- 
takes to amuse you to as full an extent 
as you will; it extends its welcome to 
your family, and it hopes that you will 
think enough of the future of your club 
and your community to attend its ses- 
sions, and finally it asks that upon your 
return, you will make an adequate re- 
port to those who stayed at home there- 
by assisting in increasing the attend- 
ance at the next International and dis- 
trict convention. 

Club problems are much less fre- 
quent if a majority of your members 
have attended Kiwanis conventions. 
If a member attends a series of con- 
vention sessions he is given an object 
lesson in service; he meets and knows 
at least by sight, those who have risen 
to leadership in larger than club ways. 
He realizes that in the main, they are 
common folk such as he, burdened per- 
haps with many of the alleged cares 
that weigh heavily at times, a cub 
member once, maybe a dub, but one 
who caught the vision of usefulness and 
applied it in practical ways to the en- 
richment of his own life and lives of 
those with whom he associated. 


HE Service club justifies its right 

to a participation in its commun- 
ity’s affairs only as it localizes the 
larger opportunities that are given it 
by the inspiration and information 
gained at its wider spread gatherings. 
Neither men nor clubs can live to them- 
selves successfully and be worthy mem- 
bers of Krwanis, where “Primacy is 
given to the spiritual values of life.” 
By all means attend your district con- 
vention, for your own good. Realize 
its human values and you will attend 
again and again in future. 
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Conservation of Members 


SGOT less than from five to six thousand Krwan- 
\s y IANS are lost to the membership of our clubs each 
SN year by their removal to other cities. The loss of 

some of these members is inevitable but we have 
not yet adopted adequate methods of conserving the many 
who might be continued in membership or might later be 
affiliated with new Kiwanis clubs. 

A portion of these deleted members move to cities in 
which there are Kiwanis clubs and others take up residence 
and business and professional interests in cities where’ there 
are not yet any Kiwanis clubs. 

Some of these who remove to cities with Kiwanis clubs 
are invited to membership and again become affiliated with 
KIWANIS and are thus conserved to our organization. 
Others are lost to Kiwanis for various reasons—because 
they do not become interested or because the clubs may not 
extend invitations to them, or because, even though inter- 
ested, the clubs in the new cities cannot invite them to 
membership because their classifications are not open. 
Those who remove to cities in which no Kiwanis clubs now 
exist are, of course, unable to continue their membership 
and are therefore lost to Kiwanis at least for the present. 

Better methods should be adopted by Krwanis clubs to 
notify the clubs in other cities when former members re- 
move to those cities. There is now no consistent practice 
in this matter. Some clubs forward such information about 
certain former members but by no means about all. Other 
clubs never forward any information. I believe it will 
assist much in the proper conservation of our membership 
if all clubs will adopt a uniform plan for forwarding in- 
formation concerning members who are deleted because of 
removal to other cities. 

When removals are to cities in which Krwants clubs 
are located, the secretaries should inform the clubs in those 
cities concerning the deleted members, their present address, 
business or professional work, club activities, etc. These 
letters should not express any views as to the action of 
the clubs in regard to inviting the former members to mem- 
bership. This is a matter for those clubs to decide for 
themselves. Kiwanis membership is in the individual club. 
No member moving to another city has any right to de- 
mand membership in the club of that city, and, of course, 
no one, not even an officer of his former club, should make 
any such demand in behalf of any former member. The 
letter should simply forward information so that the clubs 
may look up the former members and reach their own deci- 
sions as to inviting them to membership if their classifica- 
tions are open. 

Information sent in the right spirit will certainly always 
be welcomed and appreciated. If the information is not 
forwarded, the clubs in other cities may not learn of the 
presence of former Krwantans for a long time. Some of 
the best Krwanrans, whose membership should be con- 
served if at all possible, will be most restrained in making 
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any contact with the clubs in the cities to which they have 
removed because they will not wish their actions to be at 
all misunderstood. 

In the case of those Ktwan1ans who move to cities where 
at the present time there are no Kiwanis clubs, the infor- 
mation concerning their removal and their new addresses 
should be filed with International Headquarters so that 
their names will be available whenever plans are developed 
for building Kiwanis clubs in those cities. Survey files 
of prospective cities are maintained at International Head- 
quarters and all names of KrwaNniAns moving to such cities 
can readily be preserved in these files for future reference. 
A consistent forwarding of such information will therefore 
prove a means of ultimately using many former Kiwan- 
IANS in the building of new clubs, and thus finally con- 
serve them for K1iwanls. 

On the present monthly report blank there is a space for 
indicating deletions and the reasons for deletions, but there 
is no special space provided for indicating new addresses 
of those deleted because of removal. However, such ad- 
dresses can be readily placed on the blank if it is understood 
that this information is desired. It may be possible to 
revise slightly the space used for deletions to make special 
provision for the addresses of those lost through removal. 
However, in the meantime, we ask all club secretaries to 
include this information on their monthly report blanks 
in connection with deletions. In cases where the new ad- 
dress is not known by the secretary, he is urged to use 
every possible means to secure the complete new address 
for inclusion in the monthly report. If the street address 
cannot be learned, try to secure the name of the firm or 
the building in which the office is located. Through such 
a plan the names of all members deleted for removal to- 
gether with their new addresses will be available for filing 
with the Extension Department. 

Clubs are therefore asked at once to adopt the following 
uniform methods which will conserve many deleted mem- 
bers who otherwise would be quite unnecessarily lost to 
KIwaNIs: 

1. In the case of all members deleted because of re- 
moval to other cities, give complete new addresses on 
monthly report blanks when reporting deletions. 

2. In the case of such deleted members as move to cities 
where now there are Kiwanis clubs, send letters of in- 
formation concerning them to the clubs in those cities. 

As Kiwanis membership is in the individual Kiwanis 
club and not in the International organization, we cannot 
say, “Once a Krwanian, always a KiwaniAn,” but 
through coéperation in membership conservation we should 
make it true that, “Once a KrwantAn, then a K1wANIAN 
whenever possible.” 
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Schools of Journalism 


The Education and Preparation of a ‘fournaltst 


HE American newspaper is no 

longer a town gossip engaged in 

peddling the news of the neigh- 
borhood. It has become a great broad- 
casting station, receiving and sending 
out news of greater import which over- 
leaps the petty boundaries of geogra- 
phy. 

The task of journalists is to waylay 
and interpret this commerce in ideas 
that travel the highways of a new 
world neighborhood, and to transmit it 
simply and honestly to thousands of 
readers in a far-flung territory. 

It is only by intimate knowledge of 
one another, as supplied by facts 
printed by vigilant newspapers, that 
we shall ever build a finer brotherhood 
of understanding and regard. 

The press is still the sword and 
buckler of the free peoples of the earth. 
When it is suppressed by the ruthless 
hand of a despot the march of civiliza- 
tion is halted and a reign of darkness 
and ignorance again re-established in 
the lives of men. 

I am keenly interested in raising up 
a body of men and women adequately 
trained to serve our newspapers in these 
bustling days. The old type of re- 
porter, schooled in the practices of the 
newspaper office compels my admira- 
tion, because of his many good quali- 
ties; but he is being supplanted by 
another type of worker trained in the 
larger duties of journalism and in pos- 
session of a richer storehouse of infor- 
mation and appreciation garnered by 
years of intensive study. He is the 
man called to piece together scattered 
bits of news happenings so that the 
larger pattern may be readily seen and 
its significance accurately imparted to 
less thoughtful readers. 

I speak now of the institution which 
has undertaken to train some of these 
makers of opinion—the school of jour- 
nalism, an addition to our American 
university which is year by year prov- 
ing its right to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with other professional training 
schools, notably law, medicine, and 
engineering. 

The beginnings that lie back of any 


successful undertaking are always 


-thought-provoking. One of the first 


By H. F. HARRINGTON 


Director MepILi ScHoot or JouRNALISM 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


men to suggest a specialized curriculum 
for young people aspiring to enter the 
inviting realm of journalism was 
Whitelaw Reid, once editor of the New 
York Tribune who won additional re- 
nown as ambassador to Great Britain. 
In a speech before New York Univer- 
sity he said: 

“West Point cannot make a sol- 
dier; and New York University 
cannot give us an assurance of an 
editor. 

“But West Point can give the 
training, discipline, and special 
knowledge without which the born 
soldier would find his best efforts 
crippled and with which men not 
born to military greatness may still 
do valuable service. 

“This University may yet do as 
much for the embryo Bryants and 
Greeleys, Weeds and Raymonds, 
and Ritchies and Hales, who are to 
transform American Journalism into 
a profession, and emulate the laurels 
of these earlier leaders, with larger 
opportunities, on a wider stage to 
more beneficent ends.” 

Some years later Joseph Pulitzer, 
editor of the New York World, 
dreamed a dream of a great profession- 
al school which now bears his name. 
In answer to critics of schools of jour- 
nalism he said: 

“Perhaps the critics can name some 
great editor, born full winged like 








N speaking with a number 
of Kiwanians who are edi- 
tors of newspapers, vari- 

ous views concerning the value 
of schools of journalism were 
learned. Because of the actwwity 
of Kiwanis in creating a better 
understanding in governmental 
problems and in assisting in the 
development of an informed pub- 
lic opinion, Kiwanians will be 
interested in this article which 
deals with the making of the 
journalists who will be publish- 
ing our newspapers in a few 
years. 
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Mercury, the messenger of the gods. 
I know none. The only position that 
occurs to me which a man in our 
republic can fill by simple fact of 
birth is that of an idiot. Is there 
any other position for which a man 
does not demand and receive train- 
ing—training in schools and col- 
leges ? 

“However great a gift, if news 
instinct as born were turned loose in 
any newspaper office in New York 
without the control of sound judg- 
ment bred by considerable experience 
and training, the results would be 
much more pleasing to the lawyer 
than to the editor.” 

Since these early days the idea that 
journalism could be taught, once the 
butt of office wits, has had a chance to 
prove its entire practicability. 

In this country two hundred and 
fifty colleges and universities are of- 
fering training for journalism, while 
the impetus to reshape formal instruc- 
tion in composition in high schools by 
introduction of journalistic methods is 
strikingly in evidence in many quarters. 

The early instructors in newspaper 
making were craftsmen of experience 
who took upon themselves-to lecture at 
length to prospective reporters and edi- 
tors. Many of these lectures abounded 
in reminiscence and good humor, but 
were somewhat lacking in effectiveness 
because they failed to set the student 
to work. They were full of sound ad- 
vice, but singularly purposeless. We 
have taken advantage of our predeces- 
sors’ mistakes, and at the present time 
link short discussion with immediate 
classroom application. Textbooks, of 
which there are many on almost every 
phase of newspaper making, have been 
useful in instilling information on the 
art of writing, but for the most part 
progress has been made as typewriters 
click out the news in the laboratory 
under the sympathetic eye of an in- 
structor who has proved his right to 
supervise a course by actual training 
in a newspaper office. 

In certain state universities the de- 
partment of journalism operates a 
campus newspaper where students may 

(Turn to page 405) 
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(ymbal Players 


In one of the biggest New York theaters is a seventy-five 
piece orchestra. Rendering one of those loud and boister- 
ous Wagnerian things, three men sat at a row of six 
kettle-drums. One man used a pair of cymbals as large 
as the tin top of an old-fashioned wash-boiler. 

Only once during the long overture was he required to 
crash his cymbals. Five minutes before the time he was 
ready and alertly watching for the nod of the orchestra 
leader. With cymbals poised and eyes sparkling, he 
waited his big moment. 

At the signal from the conductor he gave them one 
resounding crash, looking over the big audience as though 
he expected instant handclapping. The expression on his 
face indicated he felt that if ever a man clapped a mean 
cymbal, he was the fellow. 

In that vast orchestra his little cymbal crash was com- 
paratively unimportant. Yet to have a man ready five 
minutes ahead of time, a man sure to be there to crash the 
cymbals at the exact minute, a man who took pride in his 
cymbal crashing, was a big advantage to that conductor. 

In every Kiwanis club, a few men take but little part in 
the speech making. They are not on display in the official 
roster and do not get into the newspapers, but they do their 
bit with the same eagerness and the same verve of the 
cymbal crasher. 

It may be that man who only seconds the motion, never 
speaking on it; it may be he whose car is always ready to 
run an errand of mercy, or that chap who always sees that 
visitors are introduced; any one of a dozen of the less 
conspicuous members of your club, but your president 
knows and appreciates their work, which is just as import- 
ant as the more showy kinds. 


<P 


Big things are only a lot of little things put 
* together carefully. 
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Who is Back of lt? 


Over and over again, Kiwanis clubs are asked to back 
this, that and the other movement for the common-weal. 
Before taking up these movements, most of which are good, 
it is well for the club to dig back to the end to find out 
just who and what is back of the movement. 

Many movements for good are due to a ground-swell of 
indignation over existing conditions started by some pro- 
fessional reformer who is feeding at the trough of the 
reform he backs. 

Is it really a public need? Is it really a thing Kiwanis 
can afford to engage in? Is it other than an agitation by a 
high salaried self appointed executive secretary ? 

These are questions well worth the answering when any 
proposition asks for indorsement of your Kiwanis club. 


Freedom 


People on this continent brag more about freedom and 
have less of it than any place else on the earth. We have 
sold ourselves to our businesses and our professions more 
than any other race of people. We have more work and 
less leisure, more toil and less loafing than at any time in 
history. 

We are not sufficiently jealous of our freedom. We feel 
too deeply our connection with and our obligation to our 
life’s occupations. Very slight labor and very short hours 
will supply any man with a livelihood but our tendency to 
“Keep up with the Joneses” has been our undoing. 

As a man increases his income, so also do his standards 
of living change, until he is caught in an endless routine 
of increasing wants to take up the slack of. his increasing 
gets. Wenever stop. The harder we work the harder we 
have to work to keep up with the things we have. The 
luxuries of yesterday become the necessities of today and 
today’s luxuries are the necessities of tomorrow. 

There is no more fatal blunder than that of spending 
the greater part of life in the routine of getting a living. 
Why not stop living and end the struggle, if this be all? 
There are bigger and better things than piling up stacks 
of dollars which fall as fast as piled. 

The poet must feed his mouth with his poetry, of course, 
as a planing mill feeds its boiler with the shavings it 
makes. But if the poet only writes what he needs most 
to live, he will have more leisure for living the things of 
which he writes. 

Ninety-seven men out of a hundred fail, in the mone- 
tary sense. Why try to play a game where the odds are 
so heavily against you? Why not get your joy of life in 
living and loving as you go along rather than postponing 
all pleasures to that day which never comes? 

Life is full of love and lilting laughter now. Why 
wait? The day will come when the heart which now loves 
will no longer pulsate; the lips that laugh now will grow 
cold. This very minute is the only time guaranteed to us. 


8 De 


“Kiwanis 1s no skeleton marking time to a 
dead march.’—JoHN Moss 
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Out of ‘Doors 


The rotund and godly Luther once said to Melanchthon 
“Come, brother Philip, let us leave God to run the world 
today. You and I will go fishing.” 

Kiwanis clubs at this time of the year should allow God 
to run the city for one day, while we get out into the open 
and kick up our heels. Of course Kiwanis clubs do not 
run cities and equally, of course, the world will move right 
on without a single jiggle of the seismograph in the uni- 
versity cellar. 
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A generous mixture of joy with the routine of public 
duties never hurt any group of men. We are not re- 
formers. We are not trying to run the world. We are 
not trying to boss the cities in which we function. We are 
just lending a helpful hand here and there, hoping to 
average up the good with the bad, the better with the worse. 

Now, the open calls. Now, the creek begs to be fallen 
into by the city man. Now, the humble bumble bee longs 
for the thoughtless city dweller to disturb his home, that 
he may teach him to mind his own business. The poison 
ivy lingers in the bosky dell, waiting for the Kiwanian to 
help him take his mind off poker and golf for the nonce. 
The tender backs of Kiwanis necks need the chastening 
influence of a good case of sunburn and the frolicsome fish 
long for the inexperienced fisherman’s futile attempts to 
pull them out of the wet. 

This is the time to climb into the cars and go for a 
picnic. Let us, with Luther, allow God to run the world 
for just one day while we go out into His great outdoors 
and play. 

GD 
It 1s not enough to be good. We should be 
good for something. 
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C rime 


In Missouri not long since was formed an association 
for the study of criminal justice. A recent report gives 
the statistics of the court records of the state. 

The individual who commits manslaughter or murder 
in St. Louis has a six to one chance of going free. In 
Kansas City he has an eleven to one chance of not being 
punished. In St. Louis a robber has a little better than 
a twenty-four to one chance of not serving time, and in 
Kansas City, according to the police figures, he escapes 
punishment twenty-eight times to one sentence. The 
burglars in St. Louis have a twenty-five to one chance 
while in Kansas City only one in fifty are punished. 

Records from the other cities of this continent are not 
available but that these two great Missouri cities are any 
different from other cities on the continent seems doubtful. 
A burglar, in Kansas City or in other cities, takes little 
more risk in his profession than the ordinary business man 
in his. 

With the odds so much in favor of escaping unscathed, 
is it any wonder that crime is on the increase? Wide- 
spread violations of the law are not so much the result of 
the post-war unrest as they are of justice not being meted 
out to criminals in our courts. If this continues, consti- 
tuted authority will become a laughing stock to a greater 
number of people than at present. 

One of the most potent influences helping law violations 
is legislative bodies which try to justify their existence 
by passing more and more laws, then folding well mani- 
cured hands over rotund stomachs, settling back for a nap 
with the idea that the matter is settled by the passage of 
the law. If we had one-tenth as many laws and that one- 
tenth were enforced with ten times the sternness as at pres- 
ent, we would have a better governed continent. 

With over fifteen hundred clubs and one hundred thou- 
sand members, Kiwanis can remedy these conditions. With 
our votes we can express our disapproval of tardy justice. 
With our voices and our influence we can protest against 
the tiresome delays of law enforcement. 

Better yet, we can accept jury duty when we are called 
and with our yet closer contact with the courts influence 
them to quicker action and more drastic enforcement of 
the laws. So long as shyster lawyers in the employ of 
criminals can retard justice on technicalities just so long 
will these conditions exist. 


The Stage 


Reformers from all over the country tear their hair over 
the indecencies of plays now being staged. Lack of clothes 
on the chorus of the “tired business man” kind of shows, 
lack of morals in the plays proper, presence of profanity 
and naughty insinuations, they say make the theaters of 
this continent a disgrace. 

Theatrical producers are business men. As such they 
strive to do all the business they can. To do a good 
business the business man must please his customer. In 
common with most businesses the policy of the institution 
is regulated by the cash register. Theatrical producers 
judge a play by the box office receipts. 

The customer is always right. Give him what he wants. 
If the box office receipts of the anatomical display review 
or the salacious play bring more money into the house, it 
means that more people attend this sort of a performance. 
If you do not like to see it, you do not have to look, still 
less pay money for the privilege of looking. 

The theatrical producer is not to blame. It is the public 
which is to blame. If a play is not a proper one, the 
remedy is simple. Stay away. Those who disapprove of 
the present day tendency of the theater can readily remedy 
it by staying out of the theaters. The daily papers review 
the shows; few people attend a theater without a pretty 
definite knowledge of what they are going to see before 
they go. 

There are plays in our theaters which are not fit for 
anyone to see. If those of us who are really interested in 
the uplift of the stage stay at home when such perform- 
ances are given, the manager will respond instantly to the 
decrease in business. 

We have had too much of morality by law. We have 
had too much of censorship. In the final analysis the 
public taste is the best censor. If we educate and refine 
that taste, laws and censorships become unnecessary, be- 
cause the box office receipts will make the theatrical pro- 
fession respond to the empty benches on the salacious play 
performance. 

+8 De 
Cities are built a brick at a time. 
“8D 


R ight S 


The whole of life can be divided into rights or duties. 
Something for nothing is the dream of the moron. Quid 
pro quo is the expectation and the realization of the think- 
ing man. What you give is what you get in every phase 
of human existence. 

Who gives sternness, commands, and arbitrary decisions 
in his own home may not expect love, devotion and kindli- 
ness from his wife and children. 

Who cuts quality, who skimps weights and measures, 
who uses sharp practices in business and professional life 
can never hope to get from those who deal with him fair- 
ness, prompt payment and steady trade. 

He whose face is eternally corrugated with scowls, the 
corners of whose mouth turn down and whose lips are 
tightly pressed together to avoid a smile, may never expect 
the world to greet him with friendly grins. 

Kiwanis is no exception to this universal law. As we 
give of our time and our interest to Kiwanis, will we get 
back out of them joy and happiness. 

If we wrap Kiwanis up in our napkin and leave it on 
the table as we leave the meeting, we cannot expect to get 
the Kiwanis spirit from others all through the week. 

Kiwanis is a human institution, made up of human 
units. Out of it we will get human treatment only. It is 
a gold mine of pleasure to that Kiwanian who puts into 
it the labor to uncover the gold. To that other fellow, 
who is not digging, it is simply a place to dig. 








Tobacco—Crown Prince among Georgia Crops 
‘A Flourishing Tobacco Market Established through the Activity of the 


OTTON is still King among 
Georgia crops but tobacco cer- 
tainly is a member of Crop 

Royalty, say Crown Prince, or Pre- 
tender to the throne, and while the 
acreage in cotton for the past ten years 
has not materially increased, the acre- 
age in tobacco has increased heavily 
every season. The crop has grown in 
volume and importance until it is now 
given every prominence during the mar- 
The State Department of 
Agriculture issues weekly bulletins 
dealing with the poundage, high and 
low price and average, and the news- 
papers run daily market columns deal- 
ing with the same features wired to 
them from all the markets of the state, 
which numbered twenty-three last year. 
Nearly fifty warehouses in the twenty- 
three towns which supported a tobacco 


ket season. 


market were operated. 

The epic of tobacco, its rise into 
prominence as a factor in the agricul- 
tural life of a great state and its im- 
portance to the grower as a cash crop 
has not yet been written, but when it 
is the part undertaken by Kiwanis in 
the development of this new Pretender 
to Crop Kingship in Georgia will loom 
large, although the work was assumed 
by Kiwanis only as a part of their 
every day program of building. 

All sorts of tobacco may be grown 
in Georgia, but the crop having the 
heaviest demand from buyers is the 
light golden leaf from which cigarettes 
are made. This grade of tobacco is 
made all over southeast Georgia, the 
farmers having learned by experience 
to grow, cure and market the crop to 
the best advantage and the marketing 
has been so systematized that the crop 
is marketed for cash and shipped away 
before the heaviest movement of cotton 
comes from the plantations. 

In order that some idea as to crop 
returns may be had by readers from 
sections which do not grow the weed, 
it will be interesting to know that the 
average yield of bright leaf tobacco to 
the acre for the past two years has run 
to nearly nine hundred pounds. This 
average is maintained because many of 
the acres produce twelve hundred to 
fifteen hundred pounds in order that 
other acres with poor stands, hail and 


Kiwants (lub of Urdalia, Georgia 
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weather damage, abandonment and pest 
infected spots may be included in the 
average. It is thought with a season 
of average seasonal conditions and 
damage that this average will in the 
future run to one thousand pounds 
yield to the acre. The average prices 
for the weed including everything sold, 
which runs from sand lugs to tips and 
cure-damaged tobacco, has been around 
twenty-five cents per pound over a term 
of years. This price average is ob- 
tained by taking the total amount of 
money paid to the growers and dividing 
it by the total amount of pounds sold. 
The prices run from less than one cent 
per pound for the damaged stuff to over 
a dollar per pound for the “wrappers” 
or high grade leaf. Many barns of 
tobacco grown and cured under favor- 
able conditions sell well above sixty 
cents per pound in sales that are re- 
ported as averaging twelve to fifteen 
cents per pound, this low average for 
the entire sale being caused by the in- 
clusion of lugs, tips or cure-damaged 
tobacco. The warehouses are ready at 
all times to weigh and sell anything 
in the way of tobacco that is brought 
to them for handling. 

It will be seen by the above figures 
that the average acre of Georgia tobac- 


co yields a gross of $250 per acre. The 
1924 crop yield ran to nearly sixty mil- 
lion pounds in this state and the total 
money spent for tobacco by the whole- 
sale dealers made an important factor 
in the commercial life of the section 
from which the tobacco came. The 
production was limited to a section in 
the southeastern part of the state and 
the money came to the producer in the 
period of six weeks’ time. 

A farm in south Georgia is com- 
posed of “forty acres and a mule,” 
usually, and is manned by a farmer 
and his family. The forty acres as a 
rule are planted in cotton and tobacco, 
food crops for the family and forage 
crops for the farm animals. Cotton is 
grown with the least effort, tobacco 
requires considerable attention and 
labor, and an additional investment is 
required with which to provide a barn, 
which is used for curing the tobacco 
leaves. A barn of approved style will 
take care of the tobacco from four or 
five acres growth and the approved 
acreage for a farm has settled at about 
four or five acres to the farm. 

It is also necessary to sow a bed in 
which to grow plants, the bed being 
prepared early in the year and under 
cloth cover so that the seed can be high 








Interior of warehouse showing arrangement of tobacco in rows. The long line in the left background 
includes buyers and sellers. The offerings are so heavy that the baskets have to be pulled over to 
make an aisle for the buyers as the tebacce is taken from the floor and sent te the freight cars. 
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pressured to plants and the plants are 
set in the tobacco patches. Each plant 
requires a dash of fertilizer and a 
squirt of water at setting to keep it 
alive while it is taking root and to 
push its growth after it has oriented 
itself to its new bed. 

It grows quickly and is a beautiful 
plant with large leaves of dark green 
spreading to an expanse which early 
laps the leaves across the rows and en- 
tirely covers the ground. The leaves 
are very tender however and subject to 
damage especially by pests and hail. 
They ripen from the bottom towards 
the top. The leaves are taken from 
the stem as they ripen, the low leaves 
being called “sand lugs” the middle 
leaves, “stalk” and the top leaves 
“tips.” All of it finds a ready market. 
As the leaves are taken from the stalk 
they are tied on short 


warehouses 
weigh the 
tobacco, lay it 
in baskets 
which are ar- 
ranged in rows 
so that each 
pile is ready 
for inspection 
to the bottom 
and so that no 
time is lost in 
the sale. The 
entire sale out- 
fitmoves along 
the line of to- 
bacco at the 
rate of about 
two miles per 
hour ; the buy- 
ers on one side 











Tobacco comes to market in trucks and in automobiles. This line is waiting for 
a chance to drive in and have their tobacco weighed and placed on the floor. 


of the baskets, and the 





sticks, the sticks are 
hung in the barns and 
fire is put under them. 
A furnace and system 
of metal flues is in- 
stalled so that the heat 
may be carried to all 
parts of the barn and 
regulated, slow heat be- 
ing required for the 
first two days after 
which it is brought to 
a high temperature to 
dry the stems and finish 
the color to a golden 
hue. After tobacco is 
cured it is then sorted 
or graded, packed in 
tobacco sheets accord- 
ing to grades and 
brought to the ware- 
houses for sale. The 
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Tobacco warehouse erected in 1925 in Vidalia. 




















Tebacce field showing young plants. 


sellers on the other side. 
The sellers consist of 
an auctioneer, a sale 
manager who values 
the tobacco for the 
farmer, and checkers 
who mark the selling 
price and the name of 
the successful bidder on 
each basket. Behind 
these come the ship- 
pers, who clear the 
floor immediately, put- 
ting the tobacco in cars 
or on trucks so that the 
floor may be cleared for 
the next day’s sale. 

In order to handle a 
tobacco sale the ware- 
houses must have am- 
ple floor space and 
plenty of light evenly 
distributed, skylights 
being necessary for this purpose. The 
type of warehouse most popular in 
Georgia at this time contains from 
forty to sixty thousand square feet of 
floor space with a skylight to every 
one hundred square feet. 

The warehouse is equipped with floor 
scales which handle instantaneously 
hundreds of “buggies” and thousands 
of baskets. The man-power is especial- 
ly selected, the auctioneer must have 
experience and know his stock, the sales 
manager must know values and the 
checkers must be a combination of add- 
ing and calculating machinery and 
chain lightning; for the sellers want 
their out-turn and check as soon as the 
tobacco is sold, the price per pound 
must be run into the total figures, and 
a bill made and sent to the office so 
that a check may be issued in the time 
it requires to tell about the process. 

The buyers must have quick judg- 
ment also, for the bidding is snappy ; 

(Turn to page 465) 











A Maple Syrup Festival 


By PAUL EVERT DENTON 
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HEN a town of 1,700 population, Chardon, Ohio, 

can get the attention of the United States in mo- 

tion pictures and through the press, and 15,000 
people come to visit, it can be proud of its success in ar- 
ranging one of the most unique projects of its kind in the 
history of the country. 

The occasion was the recent first annual maple sugar 
festival ever held in the country, the idea of which was 
conceived by Kiwanian Arthur B. Carlson and carried 
out by the Chardon Kiwanis club and the Business Men’s 
Council. 

Chardon, county seat of Geauga County, is the hub of 
the maple syrup industry of this section. The county is 
dotted with maple sugar camps which bring into it nearly 
half a million dollars when there is a good run. So Char- 
don, wanting the world to know about it, and its excellent 
grade of maple syrup, resolved to put on the biggest maple 
syrup party on record. 

The town park is filled with maple trees and these were 
tapped. An old time maple sugar camp such as was oper- 
ated eighty years ago, before the modern evaporators, was 
built in the park, and was operated by men who had worked 
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Above: Gathering sap with team of oxen in the manner of 
eighty years age. Center: Kiwanian Arthur B. Carlson, whose 
idea of this maple syrup festival started the activity. Right: 
Making maple syrup in the Chardon Park. 





fifty years ago in just such a sugar camp. 

Over the huge fire was a kettle weighing 1,800 
pounds. This kettle was used eighty years ago 
for making syrup. Over it was a piece of pork, 
which created wonderment, but the sugar makers 
weren't puzzled. When the sap begins to boil 
over it touches the pork and immediately goes 
back to the business of making syrup. The ket- 
tle was attached to a pole laid over a large stump. 
The old method of “syruping off” was shown. 
Five men bore their weight on the pole to lift the 
kettle off. 

In the park an ox team with a vat on a stone 
boat was drawn by oxen. 
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The sap was gathered and poured into the vat and when 
collected poured into the big kettle. Wooden spiles used 
eighty years ago were used again. In another corner of the 
park was a modern sugar house with an evaporator busy 
making syrup. 
The town hall was filled with maple syrup products and 
many competed for prizes in the sugar cakes of unique 
design. 
President Coolidge, Congressman Theodore E. Burton, 
Governor Donahey and Senator Frank B. Willis were in- 
vited. They acknowledged the invitation with letters re- 
calling days when they “boiled all night” in the sugar 
camps. 
Chardon entertained the largest crowd in its history. 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer conducted a contest for the 
best design for a label for all Geauga products. One 
hundred dollars was the prize, which was offered by the 
Kiwanis club and the Geauga County Farm Bureau. 
This newspaper also donated a silver cup to the maker of 
the best syrup, this going to Paul McNish of Burton; 
the presentation being made by Archer H. Shaw, chief 
editorial writer. 
Every visitor to Chardon was satisfied. They 
got free syrup, the first time known that a town 
has offered a free treat of its most important 
product. Over 225 gallons were given away. 
There were visitors from every state. One 
man from London, England, registered. The 
’ syrup camp was all new to him and he took some 

Geauga maple syrup back with him to England. 
One woman who read about the 
festival in the Seattle papers jour- 
neyed to Chardon purposely to at- 
tend the festival. 

So the Krwanis Club of Char- 
don feels that it has accomplished 
a successful activity and a fine 
work in putting their city on the 
national map. Kiwanians_ of 
Chardon plan to hold a maple 
syrup festival each year. 
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California-Nevada 

Plans for the coming District Trustees’ 
Meeting at Santa Monica, California, on 
August 14, are progressing very satisfac- 
torily. Committees have been appointed to 
look after the various details and advance 
plans indicate that this meeting will be one 
that will be long remembered by all those 
who attend. District Governor. Rinehart 
and the lieutenant governors are diligently 
preparing the conference program that wiil 
undoubtedly prove of great educational 


value. 


Indiana 

An interesting report was received from 
District Secretary Charles H. Moss an- 
nouncing the completion of the Riley Memo- 
rial project. Four years ago, Indiana clubs 
pledged $150,000 to build a Kiwanis wing 
to the Riley Memorial Hospital, Indian- 
apolis, in which would be a bed named for 
every club in the district. The entire dis- 
trict is rejoicing and complimenting Gov- 
ernor Kress who took such an active part 
in this splendid achievement. ‘The Riley 
Memorial Hospital is an institution for the 
treatment of deformed and crippled chil- 
dren. Each county in the state is allotted 
its proportionate quota, based on popula- 
tion, which is decided by the court. The 
state maintains this hospital and the services 
of the leading physicians and surgeons of 
the country are free to the patients. 

The Indiana District had a record at- 
tendance at the Montreal Convention. 
Every one of the sixty-four clubs was reg- 
istered and all but one reported at Mon- 
treal. The delegates from this club were 
on the special train en route to Montreal 
when they received a telegram announcing 
a death. They immediately returned home 
and it was too late to send an alternate. 
The special train composed of seven Pull- 
mans, two diners, observation and baggage 
cars, was newly equipped through the ef- 
forts of J. W. Quill, Chairman of the Trans- 
portation Committee and Traffic Agent in 
Indianapolis for the Pennsylvania system. 





Two new clubs have been chartered by 
Governor Kress—Madison and Greensburg. 
Three of the clubs have held outstanding 
inter-club meetings, which were well 
planned and unusually well attended. In- 
terest and enthusiasm was surpassed only 
by the week of divisional meetings which 
far exceeded any similar event in the dis- 
trict. 

* * * 


New York 

Five suggested songs, entered in the Dis- 
tric Song Contest, were tried out by the 
members of the New York District at the 
district dinner in Montreal under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, Chairman of 
the District Committee on Music. It was 
decided to extend the period of the contest 
to August 1 as the committee felt that the 
ideal state song had not been found. The 
final decision will be made either by the 
committee or by New York KIWANIANS at 
the District Convention in Syracuse, where 
a cup will be presented. 

Only New York KIwaNIANs in good stand- 
ing are eligible to compete for this prize, 
but there is no rule against collaboration 
on the part of several members of the same 
club. If the prize should be won by a 
song of such joint authorship, it would be 
awarded to the club as a whole, with the 
names of the individuals inscribed upon the 
cup. It is hoped that a song worthy of the 
Empire State may be evolved from this 


contest. 
ee @ 


Utah-Idaho 

The Idaho Falls club recently acted as 
host to 150 KiwANIANs and their ladies 
from Saint Anthony, Blackfoot and Poca- 
tello. The program was in charge of Dr. A. 
McCauley, Chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations; Lieutenant 
Governor George B. Crabtree acted as 
toastmaster, and Judge Raymond L. Givern 
of the Supreme Court of Idaho made the 
principal address. 

Springfield, Utah, observed Inter-Club 
Day by acting as host to 250 KIWANIANS and 


their ladies. The feature of this meeting 
was an art exhibit, an annual event in this 
educational center of Utah. This exhibit 
is from the local schools and is considered 
one of the best school exhibits in the West. 

Provo, Utah, entertained the officials and 
representatives from thirteen clubs at an 
all day picnic at Lake Geneva. Fishing, 
boating and sports of all kinds were partic- 
ipated in. 

Plans are now complete for the District 
Convention to be held at Logan, Utah, 
August 27-28. The host city is planning 
for the largest attendance in the history of 
the district. International representatives 
will be President Ralph A. Amerman and 
Immediate Past President John H. Moss. 
The main feature of the entertainment will 
be given in honor of our International Pre- 
sidents, known as “Presidents’ Night,” 
special music is being arranged and an 
educational stunt will be put on. 

* + aK 


New England 

New England was represented at the 
Montreal Convention by a delegation of 
over 500, the largest ever sent to an In- 
convention. Three 
trains from the different points of the dis- 
trict took care of the delegation, and in 
addition many made the trip by motor. The 
charter presentation of the Wellesley club 
on June 13 was an unusually successful 
affair, fourteen clubs being represented, 
making a total of over 400 in attendance. 
The first of the divisional meetings was held 
on June 30 at Augusta, Maine, when KI- 
WANIANS and their ladies from the clubs 
in Division VII assembled. Over 600 en- 
joyed an afternoon of sports and the pre- 
sentation of cups to the winners of the 
different events. An outdoor luncheon fol- 
lowed the sports and in the evening dancing 
was enjoyed. 


ternational special 


* oe Bd 
Kentucky-Tennessee 
The Kentucky-Tennessee District is dis- 
tinctly aware of the honor which is to be 
hers in 1927 when she assumes the role of 
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Kiwanians of Little Rock, Arkansas, ready for work. Realizing the 


the club built a nine hole course. 
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need of municipal golf links, 
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An interesting event in the history of the loving cup which is used for the promotion of cordial 

relations between the clubs in the Capital District, oceurred recently when it was carried by airplane 

from the Hampton club to the Portsmouth, Virginia, club, two members of the former club acting 
as custodians of the cup on the journey. 


host to Kiwanis International at Memphis 
“Down in Dixie.” Each of the fifty-five 
clubs in the district is proud of this oppor- 
tunity to welcome Kiwanis and each club 
feels its responsibility. District Secretary 
Harper Gatton writes: “There is already a 
quickening of the Kiwanis pulse through 
our two states and we are very happy over 
prospects of real, genuine KIwANIs achieve- 
KIWANIANS, 
here, there, and yonder, you will be wel- 


come to Memphis and our district!” 
* + * 


ment in the months to come. 


Minnesota-Dakotas 

The Eighth Annual District Convention 
at Hot Springs, South Dakota, on August 
12 and 13 gives every promise of being 
one of the most unique as well as construc- 
tive conventions this district has ever held. 
A special train starting at the extreme end 
of the district will carry delegates to Hot 
Springs, stops being made en route. The 
following are some of the outstanding ad- 
dresses included in the program: “A Bit 
of the West,” Badger Clark, Hot Springs, 
South Dakota; “The Agriculture Problem 
of America,” C. W. Pugsley, President, 
South Dakota Agricultural College; “Im- 
pressions of England after an Absence of 
Twenty-five Years,” E. J. Knowles, Minne- 
apolis; “The Northwest—Our Common 
Problems,” Hon. Arthur E. Nelson, Mayor, 
Saint Paul. Special conferences of the pres- 
idents, district trustees and secretaries will 
be held and reports of the various com- 
mittees submitted. A splendid program of 
entertainment has also been arranged. 

oe » * 
Western Canada 

Practically all territory in the Western 
Canada District is devoted to agriculture 
and the clubs have given a great deal of 
attention to the carrying out of the inter- 
national objective of coéperation between 
the city and county. The Swift Current 
club donated a very attractive trophy to the 
farmer in the district who has the cleanest 
farm. The actual value of the trophy is 
quite insignificant compared with the honor 
attached to the winning of it. It is a splen- 


did tribute to the farmer to publicly pro- 
claim him to be the operator of the cleanest 
farm in his district. The Medicine Hat 
chib has adopted the policy of visiting the 
rural schools and establishing a contact with 
the children of the rural communities. At 
regular intervals the club takes automobile 
trips to one or more of the schools, partici- 
pates in the games and distributes sporting 
goods and magazines to the youngsters. The 
Kiwanians also donated a prize for the best 
essay, written by a school pupil on “Mixed 
Farming,” and a silver cup is being pre- 
sented to the boy or girl exhibiting the best 
corn at the local corn show. The Wetaski- 
win club has conferred with the Council of 





ear 








August, 1926 


the Rural Municipality, with a view to co- 
operate with them on a number of matters 
of interest to the farming community. The 
Winnipeg club has taken an active part in 
the numerous meetings of the farmers held 
during the winter season, and their particu- 
lar work has been to provide entertainment 
to make these meetings a happy medium of 
business and pleasure. The Hanna club 
distributed seed to the children of the near- 
by schools to encourage the cultivation of 
flower gardens. The Moose Jaw club inter- 
ested the rural district in a district baseball 
tournament and a suitable prize will be 
awarded. 

The above brief outline of the various 
ways in which the clubs are working on 
rural and urban cooperation shows the num- 
ber of different ways in which the same 
objective may be tackled. 

” * ¥ 
Wisconsin-U pper Michigan 

The Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District 
Convention, to be held at Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin, August 23 and 24, will open with a 
musicale consisting of selections by quartets, 


glee clubs and soloists from different clubs 


in the district. Early Monday morning 
thirteen simultaneous conferences will be 
held, consisting of a presidents’ and vice- 
presidents’ conference, a secretaries’ con- 
ference, and a district trustees’ conference, 
as well as a conference of each one of the 
different district committees, which will be 
attended by the local chairmen of the indi- 
vidual committees. Among the principal 
speakers will be Arthur E. Holt of Chi- 
cago, whose topic, “Wanted, a Distributed 
America,” should create much interest. Mr. 
R. L. Cooley, vocational director of schools, 
Milwaukee, will address the gathering on 
“The Status of the Under-privileged Child 
in Wisconsin.” International will be repre- 
sented by International Trustee Charles F. 
Adams and Thomas B. Marshall of the 











As a part of the program of an inter-club meeting held in Springfield, Illinois, by Division IV 

of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, a pilgrimage was made to the tomb of Abraham Lincoln. 

After delivering a brief eulogy on the work of Lincoln from the Kiwanian’s point of view, Dr. 

Burton D, Myers, International Trustee for 1924-26, placed upon his sarcophagus a beautiful wreath 
the name of Kiwanis International. 
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Extension Department. A _ general sports 
day will be a part of the program, includ- 
ing a golf tournament consisting of teams 
from the different clubs. 
* * # 
Pacific-Northwest 

Never have the clubs of the Pacific-Nortli- 
west District had a more delightful experi- 
ence than that enjoyed early in June when 
the special train of the California-Nevada 
delegation to the International convention 
came through. Entertainment features pre- 
sented by the Kiwanians of Portland, Ta- 
coma, Seattle and Vancouver, B. C., were 
carried out successfully and the visitors de- 
parted with expressions of great pleasure. 
District Governor Rinehart, District Secre- 
tary Kistemann, former International Trus- 
tee Leslie Henry, Jimmy Smith of Tujunga 
and other well known KIWANIANS were 
among the visitors. The district was satis- 
factorily represented at the International 
convention although the distance prevented 
many from attending. The returning dele- 
gates are warm in their praises for the 
hospitality of Montreal and are pleased with 
the election of Past 
Governor James P. 
Neal as International 
Trustee. The district 
is proud of its record 
of winning the at- 
tendance banner for 
the third time in the 
Silver Division and it 
expects to maintain its 
record. 

Since the last issue 
of this magazine two 
new clubs have been 
chartered—Stanwood 
(in the fertile dairy 
country of Northwest- 
ern Washington) and 
Longview (the city 
built over night, in 
Southwestern Wash- 
ington). The Stan- 


avan which is expected to grow into a great 
cavalcade as it passes through KIwanis 
cities. Aberdeen and Spokane have notified 
Governor Kenneth Ferguson that they will 
each be the 1927 Convention city. 

* * # 


Illinois-Eastern Iowa 

Inter-Club Week was very fittingly ob- 
served in Springfield, Illinois, by Division 
IV. Clubs from Alton, Whitehall, Winches- 
ter, Jacksonville, Lincoln, Pekin, Washing- 
ton and Springfield, representing every club 
of the division and visiting delegations from 
Decatur, Peoria, Chillicothe and Clinton, 
Illinois, were in attendance. As a part of 
the program, a pilgrimage was made to the 
tomb of Abraham Lincoln. Former Inter- 
national Trustee Dr. Burton D. Myers de- 
livered a brief eulogy on the work of Lin- 
coln from the KrIwaANIANn’s point of view 
and placed upon his sarcophagus a beautiful 
wreath in the name of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. He said in part: “Let us take up 
the torch he bore, pledge anew our alle- 
giance to our country’s flag; to one nation 


indivisible. In the spirit of Krwants, let us 
rededicate ourselves to the vigorous com- 
bating of destructive influences in national 
life; ‘to giving primacy to the human and 
spiritual rather than the material values of 
life’ and to codperating in creating and 
maintaining that sound public opinion and 
high idealism which make possible an in- 
crease of righteousness, justice, patriotism 
and good will, to the end that the liberties 
so dear to him who lies here shall be pre- 
served by faithful stewards to our children’s 
children.” 

On July 22, the charter was presented to 
the Watseka club, making the 98th club for 
the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District. It 
proved a real educational affair. Some 300 
KIWANIANS attended and all left the meet- 
ing greatly stimulated to further activity. 
Several new clubs are being built and by 
the time the district convention is held the 
district hopes to pass the roo mark. The 
coming district convention, September 20-22, 
at Davenport, Iowa, gives promise of being 
one of the best ever held, and from all in- 
dications the attendance will be very large, 
exceeding the 2,000 
mark. The fact that 
the hotel accommoda- 
tions of the Tri-Cities 
—Davenport, Rock 
Island and Moline— 
are ample to provide 
for the comfort of all, 
is stimulating the 
attendance. A _ most 
constructive program 
including speakers of 
note has been 
planned. 

July 15 was a red 
: i¢ , letter day in the his- 
> tory of the Canton, 


_. ay ae : 
Illinois, Kiwanis club. 
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wood club received 
its charter from Lieu- 
tenant Governor A. 
W. Tyler. Also, the 
charter was presented 
to the Moscow, Idaho, 
club by Lieutenant 
Governor A. H. Sy- 
verson. The district 
convention to be held 
at Eugene, Oregon, 
on August 22 to 24, 
is attracting great in- 
terest. Every type of 
outdoor entertainment ° 
from a college mill- 
race pageant to moun- 


uled for after-conven- 
tion hours and care- 
fully laid plans for 
inspirational sessions 
are being made by 
George H. McMor- 
ran, Jack Magladry 
and other enthusias- 
tic Eugene Kiwanl- 
ANS. The Aberdeen, 
Washington, club is 
planning a motor car- 
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This attractive banner is used by the Kiwanis Club of Lewistown, Montana, in promoting Kiwanis International 
education, It provides an effective means of keeping the purpose of Kiwanis before the members 


always. 


Witla 


The Canton club was 
the host, and a gra- 
cious one, to many 


fe} 


is neighboring clubs. 


The morning and 
afternoon were de- 
voted to golf, horse 
shoe and _ baseball, 
and in the evening 
a very enthusiastic 
meeting was held. 
C. Harold Hippler, 
district chairman of 
the Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations 
presided. The dis- 
trict is pleased with 
the election of 
Horace W. McDavid 
to the office of Inter- 
national Trustee; al- 
so the appointment 
of C. Harold Hipp- 
ler, Chairman of the 





Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations, Ster- 
ling Lord, member of 
the Committee on 
Business Standards 
and Edward Schoen- 
enberger, member of 
Committee on 
Con- 


— the 


vention Study. 
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Apple Blossom Festival at Wenatchee, 
Washington 

The Kiwants Club of Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington, joined with other civic and service 
organizations in making the annual Apple 
Blossom Festival a success. This festival 
represents the famous Wenatchee-Okanogan 
fruit district which annually produces on an 
average, thirteen per cent of the nation’s 
commercial apple crop. The blossom fete, 
consequently, is an event of great interest 
and importance to the State of Washington 
and is yearly attended by thousands of peo- 
ple. Air squadrons from Seattle and Spo- 
kane, escorting special trains from these 
cities, princesses, floats, bands and caravans 
from many cities in Washington’s apple pro- 
ducing regions, were in evidence at the 
“World's Apple Capital” for the occasion. 
The main event of the festival was the pro- 
“Robin Hood,” a spring pageant 
with an old-world setting. Large amplifiers 
carried the voices of singers and actors to 


duction of 


thousands of spectators. The evening of 
pageantry was followed by a carnival and 
dancing. 
> * * 

Galion, Ohio, “The Industrial City” 

One of the major activities of the KIwANIs 
Club of Galion, Ohio, was the publication of 

industrial survey of the city, containing 
rome thirty pages of information regarding 
Galion and a detailed industrial map, de- 


signed to point out the advantages of Galion 
to anyone interested in making it their future 
home. This book prepared under the direc- 
tion of the public affairs committee, opens 
with a historic sketch of Galion, contains de- 
tailed information about its location, eco- 
nomical distribution, transportation facilities, 
finance, manufacturing, labor, power, water, 
public utilities, health, housing, agriculture, 
education, recreation, organizations, city ad- 
ministration, churches, available industrial 
sites and key to industrial map. The Colum- 
bus Dispatch published an article describing 
this “Industrial Survey.” A survey of this 
kind is suggestive of the important work 
that can be undertaken by other clubs. 

In the latter part of April, the club put on 
a radio program consisting of Galion talent 
exclusively, with the exception of an address 
by Past International President Edmund F. 
Arras. 

* * * 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana, Kiwanians 
Stimulate Attendance Among 


School Children 


June 12th will long be remembered by the 
boys and girls who gathered at Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana, to enjoy the second annual 
affair given by the Kiwanis club. At the 
opening of the school term last fall the club 
made the proposition to the teachers and 
school children of the county that it would 
provide free entertainment for all pupils 


having a perfect attendance record during 
the entire school term. This idea stimulated 
attendance to such an extent that more than 
1,000 invitations were issued, the number 
issued last year being exceeded by 500. One 
of the main reasons for lack of advancement 
among school children is caused by irregular 
attendance, and the members of the KIwANIs 
club, who have done so much to encourage 
and stimulate better attendance in the 
schools, are deserving of much praise. 
oe 
Bedford, Indiana, Interested in 
Vocational Guidance 

For the purpose of assisting high school 
boys of Bedford, Indiana, 
suitable vocations, the KIwANis club secured 
Mr. R. J. Duke of the State Y. M. C. A. to 
assist in launching a vocational guidance 
campaign. Dr. McLean of DePauw Uni- 
versity was secured to give a series of five 
lectures, the first being given on the opening 
morning of the campaign. As a part of the 
campaign a banquet was given in the high 
school gymnasium for the boys and their 
fathers. Mr. Trevebaugh of the State Y. M. 
C. A. and Dr. McLean addressed the group 
on the important methods of selecting a life 
work. The boys were then divided into 
groups, according to the preference of their 


deciding upon 


vocation, and addressed by members inter- 
ested in that particular vocation. Question- 
naires filled out by the boys, giving informa- 














“Kiwanis Kite Day” — a, the Kiwanis Club of Fort Wayne, Indiana, brought forth kites of 


kinds, Here are some of the prize winners, 
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tion regarding their aptitudes and desires, 
were carefully studied by a committee of 
teachers and business men, and returned to 
the principal’s office, where they were filed 
for reference in assisting the boys in plan- 
ning their educational programs. During 
this campaign, the boys were granted inter- 
views by Kiwanians, and in this way ob- 
tained direct information regarding the 
vocations they preferred. Some were in- 
spired to continue the work they were per- 
suing; while others discovered they were 
not following the proper vocation. A per- 
manent committee has 
been appointed to con- 


out charge, they could not have it done other- 
wise. I probably have a better opportunity 
than any other member of the club to hear 
the praises of the Ktwantans of St. Boniface 
for the work they are doing along this line.” 

The above report speaks for itself. The 
clinic is a great boon to the children of St. 
Boniface, whose parents cannot afford to pay 
the regular professional charges for dental 
services. The club held a second “Old Time 
Fair” last fall with very gratifying results. 
A portion of the proceeds have been allotted 
to the clinic and the balance will be devoted 


club offers prizes to high school students 
for meritorious work. 
* * = 
Binghamton, New York, Interested in 
Farm Boys 

A 4-H Poultry Club for farm boys has 
been sponsored by KIwANIANs of Bingham- 
ton, New York. The purpose of this club is 
to extend to worthy and interested farm boys 
an opportunity to start in a small way, a 
worth-while farm enterprise of their own, 
through which they may acquire knowledge 
and skill, business experience, some financial 
gain, and the joy 
o f accomplishment. 








tinue this important 
work. 


* * * 


Dental Clinic at St. 
Boniface, Manitoba 


About two years 
ago, the club at St. 
Boniface, Manitoba, 
decided to  concen- 
trate its energies on 
the establishment of 
a free dental clinic in 
connection with the 
St. Boniface Hospital. 
To that end, an “Old 
Time Fair” was held 
during October, 1924, 
the net proceeds of 
which amounted to 
$3800. A special com- 
mittee was then ap- 
pointed and in March, 
1925, a clinic was 
opened. The funds 
available for this 
clinic which has been in operation since 
that date, are in charge of a board of 
trustees composed of officials of the club. 
The following is an interesting report for 
the first year received from the dental sur- 
geon who is in charge: 

“It is with pleasure and a great deal of 
satisfaction of actual accomplishment that I 
submit the following figures covering the 
work done in the dental clinic, which is 
sponsored by this club, during its first year of 
operation. Nine hundred and eighty pa- 
tients were treated during the year. Con- 
sidering that this has been the initial year 
of operation, I think the number of patients 
applying for treatment is gratifying. Of this 
number, 170 have been hospital patients who 
have been referred for treatment. (For the 
above patients the following operations have 
been performed: 2635 extractions, 1112 local 
anaesthietics,- 178 general anaesthetics and 
236 misceHaneous treatments or a total of 
4161 operations.) The sisters in charge en- 
deavor to collect something no matter how 
small from each patient receiving treatment. 
None however are turned away on account 
of being unable to pay. During the year, 
$192 was collected or an average of approxi- 
mately 20¢ from each patient treated. The 
supplies purchased during the year amounted 
to $92, leaving a balance of $100 to cover 
incidental expenses to the hospital. The cost 
per patient is approximately $1.29 while the 
cost per operation is 30¢. 

“In closing this brief report I might say 
that the work being done is certainly appre- 
ciated. On many occasions I have heard 
patients say that were it not for the fact that 
they are able to have their work done with- 





This most attractive wading pool was recently dedicated to the City of Exeter, California, by the 


Kiwanis club. 


to some other permanent public objective 

which the club now has under consideration. 
~ * * 

Riverside, New Jersey, Raises Fund for 


Child Welfare Work 


The proceeds of the Kiwanis Follies of 
1926 given under the auspices of the KI- 
WANIS Club of Riverside, New Jersey, have 
been added to the club’s welfare fund. The 
cast included fifty-five people, all star per- 
formers in amateur productions. 


* * ** 


Hold Joint Meeting with Other Civic 
Clubs of Manhattan, Kansas 


In Manhattan, Kansas, there are three 
civic clubs. The leaders of these three clubs 
had felt that for some time the: right spirit 
of cooperation and friendliness did not exist 
in the relationship of the clubs for a better 
city. The Kiwanis club, prominent in com- 
munity affairs, arranged a meeting of the 
three clubs, with the result that relations 
have been considerably strengthened. 


* * * 


Cameron, West Virginia, Kiwanians 
Serve Community 

Last fall the club at Cameron, West Vir- 
ginia, made a survey to determine in just 
what way it might best serve the community. 
After considering the various needs, the out- 
standing were given attention. Since then 
the club has been instrumental in organizing 
a community band; compiling local history; 
strengthening country-city relations; assist- 
ing Boy Scouts; improving school grounds, 
roads and sewage system. In addition the 


Farm boys from 
twelve to eighteen 
years of age are eli- 
gible. To each of the 
twenty-five boys se- 
lected by the com- 
mittee on agriculture, 
the club agreed to 
furnish 40 pure-bred 
white Leghorn chicks ; 
to see that all boys 
selected are properly 
registered with the 
New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture 
as 4-H club members, 
which insures their 
receiving direction 
pamphlets, record 
sheets, etc., to help 
with the poultry rais- 
ing; to supply each 





~ 
2 boy with a 4-H mem- 
bership sign such as 


is used by all 4-H 

club members; to 
provide a partner for each boy (some mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis club), who will visit 
his home at least twice during the season 
to give such help, advice and encourage- 
ment as may be possible, to invite each 
boy member of the poultry club and his 
father, who completes the club project and 
turns in the required record sheets, to an 
Achievement Day dinner and show to be 
given by the Kiwanis club some ‘time dur- 
ing November; to offer ribbon awards and 
cash prizes at the exhibit to be held in 
connection with the Achievement Day din- 


ner. 
* * * 


East Orange and Orange-West Orange, 
New Jersey, Interested in 
Boys’ Work 

During the past year the Kiwanis clubs of 
East Orange and Orange-West Orange, New 
Jersey, carried on extensive work in the in- 
terest of under-privileged boys. In order to 
raise funds to carry on this work, a series of 
three lectures on “Success” were given. 
Seven hundred and fifty dollars was raised 
by this means. The second undertaking 
was a concert provided through “Happiness 
Boys” and “Gloria Trumpeters” of radio 
fame, with an excellent ladies’ orchestra and 
a number of vocal solos. This program pro- 
duced a net amount of $1100 and completed 
the amount required by the budget of the 
boys’ work committee. With this fund the 
following activities were financed: Main- 
tained a boy, who had unfavorable home 
surroundings, on an industrial farm. At the 
end of the year, he left the farm with a most 
creditable record and a place was found for 


, 
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him in a good home. Supported another 
boy in a farm school, in cooperation with his 
parents who were unable to completely care 
A two weeks’ vacation at a sum- 
mer camp was given to thirty-two boys. 
These boys were selected from the most 
needy cases in the Oranges—boys who could 
not have had a vacation had these provi- 
sions not been made. During the summer, 
members took children from the orphans’ 
home on A day in July 
was set apart for a children’s outing and 
hundred fifty poor 
dren taken to a where Kiwa- 
NIANS superintended their participation in 
the park, games and 


for him. 


afternoon drives. 


some three and chil- 


were resort 


the amusements of 


luncheon. For the Christmas celebration, 
members of the clubs were good fellows 
to poor boys of the community, a_ list 


of the neediest cases being compiled with 
Com- 
plete outfits were provided for fifty-eight 


the help of charitable organizations. 
boys. During the year the clubs emphasized 
the importance of more adequate provision 
for housing and helping feeble-minded boys 
and participated in a campaign, the object 
of which was to appropriate funds for build- 
ing a state institution for these boys. In 
addition to these activities an unusually in- 
telligent York 
University with the attainment of a medical 
degree in prospect. This boy, an Australian, 
knew no English when he came to America, 
but from East Orange High 
School six months after he entered, and took 


boy is being sent to New 


graduated 
a four years’ college preparatory course in 


indicating unusual ability and 
The fund pro- 


two years, 


special worthiness of help. 


vided will pay his entire course and is re- 


garded by the boy as a loan, to be returned 


when he has established himself in his 


chosen field. He is insured out of the fund, 
to protect the donors in the event that he 


might not live to attain his objective. 
g J 
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Provide Fresh Air Hut for Tubercular 
Children at Savannah, Georgia 
Savannah, Georgia, KIWANIANS, in line 
with their work for the under-privileged 
child, have been endeavoring specifically to 
do something for the child of tubercular 
tendencies. An open air school was planned 
but difficulties were encountered in finding a 
location which would meet all requirements. 
An anti-tuberculosis association having a 
tract of land near Savannah offered to let 
the club use the site for the building of a 
hut. The club accepted this proposition and 
at a cost of $3,000 cash, built a seven room 
bungalow, known as the “KiwANis Hut.” 
Two years ago the club erected a rustic 
hut of three rooms for the Girl Scout organi- 
zation. 
* * @ 
Jacksonville, Illinois, Publishes 
Report on Montreal Convention 
The Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville, IIli- 
nois, forwarded a well edited and complete 
printed report on the Montreal Convention, 
which was issued for their own members. 
This contained important extracts from all 
of the main addresses, reports of the con- 
ferences and some of the standing commit- 
tee reports. 
¥* * ae 
Show Slides of Kiwanis Activities at 
Tacoma, Washington 
The Kiwanis Club of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, arranged to have stereopticon slides of 
KIWANIS secured from _Inter- 
national, shown in one of the largest thea- 
tres in the city. Preceding the showing of 
the pictures one of the members explained 
to those persons who were not KIWANIANS, 
the purpose of Kiwanis, why these pictures 
The story which had 


activities, 


had been made, etc: 
to do with the making of each picture was 
told during the showing of the slides. Thus 
KIWANIANS of Tacoma are letting their fel- 
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low citizens know what the Kiwanis clubs 
of the United States and Canada are doing. 
* * * 


Schenectady, New York, Interested in 
Crippled Children’s Hospital 

The Schenectady, New York, Kiwanis 
club proved through its recent drive in be- 
half of a crippled children’s hospital that it 
is a dynamic force for good in the com- 
munity. The new convalescent hospital 
which Schenectady will soon have for the 
treatment of crippled kiddies is an under- 
taking promoted by KiwANIANs. Four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars has already been 
raised; other service clubs, fraternal 
ganizations and societies have contributed 
and KIWANIS once more is proving that its 
ideals are high, its objectives commendable. 
A general committee, representing KiwANIs 
and other civic organizations, is in search 
of a site for the hospital. For years KrwaNis 
has seen the need of a convalescent hospital 
and for years it has been active in its educa- 
tional campaign to show others in the city 
the need for it. Recently, KiwANIAns be- 
lieved the proper time for action had ar- 
rived. “KIWANIS Kapers,” a three-day en- 
tertainment was the medium by which the 
proposition was sold to the city and proved 
such a success that the club is planning to 
put on a similar entertainment annually to 
help in the upkeep of the hospital. ‘The 
Booster,” a twenty-four page newspaper was 
sold throughout the business section of the 
city, netting about $400 to the cause. Kiwa- 
NIANS forgot their ages, dignity and duties 
for an afternoon and sold the newspapers on 
the street. The newspaper itself was a clev- 
erly prepared report of KIWANIS activities, 
its history, and advance information on the 


or- 


Kapers.” 

Dr. C. H. Wolcott, President of the club, 
is deserving of great credit for the success 
of the recent show. 





These future presidents were entertained by their werthy fathers at a recent Father and Sen Meeting held by the Parsons, Kansas, Kiwanis club. 
The candidates were of all ages——even royalty graced the occasion! 
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Schools of Journalism 
(From page 453) 

see their efforts in proper display; in 
others the department has no direct 
control but exercises a benevolent su- 
pervisiog; in several instances the 
course in journalism divorces itself en- 
tirely from connection with undergrad- 
uate publications. Outstanding col- 
lege papers published under the aus- 
pices of schools of journalism and 
manned by staffs of students in jour- 
nalism may be found at the University 
of Missouri, University of Kansas, 
Ohio State University, University of 
Iowa, all state universities. Personally, 
I prefer the working arrangement in 
the Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University where the 
students control the editorial and ad- 
vertising content of the paper without 
faculty interference, although most of 
the work of writing news is done by 
students in the journalistic courses. 

But the practical training is perhaps 
not the most significant phase of a col- 
lege course preparatory to entering the 
profession. Such technical instruction 
occupies perhaps one-fourth of the 
student’s program, the remaining three- 
fourths of his schedule of study is 
devoted to subjects which build up 
mental reserves and equip him with 
information and culture so necessary to 
practice modern journalism. 

Perhaps one of our courses at the 
Medill School will suffice to show how 
we try to insure certain fundamentals 
in the student’s equipment. This is 
the course in Problems of Contempo- 
rary Thought required of all students 
for the degree in journalism. As a 
“survey of science, society, art and 
philosophy and their relations to each 
other,” it covers the whole field of 
thinking from four points of view: 
studies in matter, studies in social poli- 
cy, studies in personal values and gen- 
eral conceptions of the world. The 
course is composed of a series of round 
tables under the guidance of the in- 
structor in the course and weekly lec- 
tures by authorities in their fields. The 
course was conceived and organized by 
Professor Beker Brownell under whose 
direction the course is given. It aims 
to codrdinate the student’s knowledge 
and “to help him relate the fragments 
of his educational experience into an 
intelligible whole, and to break down 
in some measure the isolation of ideas 
and the watertight compartments of 
knowledge which result from the neces- 
sary specialization of college courses.” 

The Medill School of Journalism 
of Northwestern University named for 
the distinguished founder of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, Joseph Medill, endeav- 
ors to give its graduates an intellectual 
equipment of ideals; ideas and princi- 


ples, combined with practical super- 
vised training in the technique of 
writing. The modern newspaper in a 
complex society exacts vastly more 
than practical experience on the part 
of its reporters and editors; it insists 
that its workers be well grounded in 
general and specialized information re- 
lating to every phase of human activity 
—business, politics, English literature, 
history, science, sociology, psychology. 
To this end, two years of college work 
are specified in non-technical subjects, 
and upon this preliminary foundation 
are built the more professional courses 
in newspaper making. 
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The responsibility of the journalist 
to the community is increasingly em- 
phasized in our schools of journalism 
whose primary aim is not to fit men and 
women into jobs that bring at the out- 
set larger salaries; but rather to set 
their hearts and minds upon larger ob- 
jectives of leadership in many human 
causes as accomplished by a press which 
creates and encourages good citizenship 
everywhere. If journalism is to serve 
as an instrument for the public good 
it must levy upon the best young men 
and women of the community, and 
these must be produced by the col- 
leges. 








Tobacco—Crown Prince 
(From page 457) 


the high price is accepted and the next 
pile offered at the rate of something 
like four hundred baskets per hour. 
If he misses a “‘buy” while it is being 
offered there is no chance at it again as 
it will be on its way before the end of 
the next line is reached. 

The selling season opens usually the 
last week in July and the millions of 
pounds of “Georgia Bright” leaf must 
be marketed before the second week in 
September, so that the outfits may be 
moved to the old belt where the selling 
season opens at that date, providing a 
maximum of six weeks’ time for the 
marketing of the Georgia crop. 

Tobacco culture has been undertaken 
in various parts of Georgia for several 
decades but was never a commercial 
success until the past decade. With this 
rather detailed description of the entire 
process of culture and sale, the reason 
for the failure is apparent. Whether 
the warehouse should be built before 
the tobacco for its maintenance, and the 


buyers for the market were secured; 
or whether the tobacco should be grown 
and assured before the warehouse was 
constructed was a problem. It was here 
that the KtwaNIANS came forward with 
their solution. 

Surely, it is simple, because both 
facilities for marketing and the crop to 
be sold must be ready at the same time. 
This called for organization and the 
KIWANIANS were strong on this point. 

Locally, the situation was handled in 
a logical manner. The capital for 
building the warehouse facilities was 
subscribed on condition that the tobacco 
acreage necessary to maintain it was 
pledged by the growers, and buyers 
were promised by the important manu- 
facturers and exporters on condition 
that the program be carried out as out- 
lined. 

The first budget showed that there 
must be marketed at least one million 
pounds of tobacco to make the ware- 

(Turn to page 477) 








“Kiwanis Day’”’ at Greater St. Louis Exposition 
By PAUL H. GREENLAW 
Memser, Kiwanis Cuus or Sr. Louis, Missourt 


Tuesday, September 14, has been set aside 
as “Kiwanis Day” at the Greater St. Louis 
Exposition, the sesqui-centennial celebration 
of national independence, to be presented by 
the City of St. Louis and the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce in beautiful Forest 
Park from September 4 to 19. 

On that date the Kiwanis Club of St. 
Louis will be host to visiting Kiwanians, 
showing them the seven miles of industrial 
exhibits, participating in the patriotic exer- 
cises and sharing in the many spectacles and 
surprises provided in the entertainment pro- 
gram. 

The exposition will be produced on a 45- 
acre site upon which “Exposition City,” 
designated as the “City of Surprises” has 
been constructed. Fronted by an entrance 
350 feet long, monumental in size and lavish 
in ornamentation, the grounds will house 
800 exhibits, showing the products of indus- 
try; a stadium, seating 25,000; three pa- 


vilions of 90,000 square feet space for a pre- 
season showing of the new automobile mod- 
els; and a number of bandstands, stages and 
arenas for the presentation of the entertain- 
ment program; a large restaurant, comfort 
stations, first aid station, fire and police 
station, etc. The entertainment will include 
the largest musital review ever produced, 
with 200 in the cast; bands of national repu- 
tation, such as Creator’s and Conway’s; 
military tournament; operatic stars; speakers 
of national fame; parades, pageants, fire- 
works and similar spectacles. 

In the extensive preparations for the Expo- 
sition, the Kiwanis Club of St. Louis has 
joined other groups as voluntary workers in 
a competition to dispose of exhibit space. 
One of nine teams entered in the competi- 
tion, for which a loving cup will be awarded, 
the Kiwanis workers are headed by Presi- 
dent John Hill. 
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Service Clubs an Aid 
to Understanding 


(From page 435) 


ganizations. These groups have de- 
veloped codes of employee relations 
and service in business, codes to pre- 
vent bankruptcy, codes to prevent 
bribery, codes of manufacturing stand- 
ardization, codes for purchasing agents, 
codes to eliminate concellation and re- 
turned goods, codes for salesmen and 
sales managers, and many others, all 
designed to keep business on a high 
plane of fairness to all concerned. 

The organization which I have the 
honor to represent, the International 
Advertising Association, is an affilia- 
tion of advertising organizations 
throughout the world, comprising 30,- 
000 men and women who unite to fur- 
ther the best interests of advertising, 
and pledge themselves to join in a 
common purpose to cause advertising 
in all its phases to be better under- 
stood by those who make it their busi- 
ness, and to see that advertising is used 
as a benefit for the public good. Ad- 
vertising is conceded to be an essential 
factor not alone to market goods, but 
also to move public opinion. It is a 
factor in the daily lives of all of us. 

A great many statesmen at the Inter- 
national Advertising Convention in 
London in 1924, defined advertising 
in these words, “Advertising nourishes 
the consuming power of men. It 
creates wants for better standards of 
living. It sets before man the goal 
for a better home, better clothing, better 
food for himself and family. It spurs 
the individual exertion to greater pro- 
duction.” And advertising makes the 
individual want better things and 
points out to him that to have them 
he must do his share of the work of 
the world—it is a true tonic for better 
times. The thing a man wants for 
himself or family should be pictured 
to him in honest, simple terms. He 
should be given the desire to produce 
more, so that he can possess the things 
he now wants. Find out what the 
people want, find out what they can 
pay for that want. Then manufacture 
a quality product and promote it 
through honest advertising and selling 
plans. That is the best rule that I 
know of for sensible advertising. 

All advertising today is essentially 
honest and truthful. The ease of com- 
munication — radio, telephone, tele- 
graph, railroads, newspapers and mag- 
azines—is so fast and sure nowadays 
that the public is quick to sift the bad 
from the good. Advertising is so great 
and powerful that business houses in- 
terested in its use are quickly interested 
that it shall not be misused. Adver- 

(Turn to page 468) 
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Meeting of International Board of Trustees 
July 9 and 10, 1926, at Chicago 


HE Board of Trustees of Ki- 
wanis International held its 
first regular meeting of the cur- 
rent convention year in Chicago, Fri- 
day and Saturday, July 9 and 10. 
There were present Ralph A. Amer- 
man, President; John H. Moss, Im- 
mediate Past President; H. Stanley 
Higman, Vice President; Henry C. 
Heinz, Treasurer; Trustees Charles 
F. Adams, J. Randall Caton, Ray- 
mond M. Crossman, O. Samuel Cum- 
mings, William C. Green, Charles W. 
Gold, Michael A. Gorman, Russell C. 
Heddleston, Horace W. McDavid, 
James P. Neal, George E. Snell, A. 
Heber Winder; Roe Fulkerson, Edi- 
torial Writer; Fred. C. W. Parker, 
Secretary, and George W. Kimball, 
Assistant Secretary. 


TRIBUTE TO Perry S. PATTERSON 


As the news of the death of Past 
President Perry Patterson had just 
been received, the meeting was opened 
with a moment of silence in tribute to 
his memory as one who had held the 
highest office in Kiwanis and who had 
made an exceptional contribution to 
the development of Kiwanis and its 
high ideals. Later in the meeting 
words of appreciation concerning Past 
President Patterson were presented by 
International Trustee Cummings who 
knew him personally and who as In- 
ternational Secretary associated 
with him when he was president. Mr. 
Cummings in behalf of a special com- 
mittee presented a resolution which 
will appear in the September issue. 

The Board adjourned on Saturday 
and in a body attended the funeral 
services of Past President Patterson 
and floral tributes were sent in behalf 
of the Board and International organi- 
zation. International Trustee Cum- 
mings and Immediate Past President 
Moss acted as a committee personally 
to express the sympathy of the Board 
and of the organization to Mrs. Patter- 
son. Mr. Cummings also acted as a 
pallbearer. The September issue of 
Tue Krwanis MaGaZzIneE will be a 
memorial number in honor of Past 
President Patterson. 


was 


OsyECTIVEs FOR 1926-1927 

The secretary submitted to the Board 
his report covering the work from the 
Montreal Convention to the time of the 
Board Meeting. In addition to facts 
concerning various phases of the work 
and especially of the Montreal Con- 
vention, he presented several problems 
which were later acted upon by the 
Board. 

At this meeting of the Board each 
year it is customary to outline the plans 
for the work of the convention year and 


especially to formulate certain policies 
in activities or objectives for the guid- 
ance of the entire organization. These 
objectives as finally approved by the 
Board, are published as the frontispiece 
of this issue of the magazine. 


EXTENSION 


Two phases of extension work were 
fully discussed by the Board—the pos- 
sible reduction of the minimum per- 
missive charter membership of new 
clubs and the extension of Kiwanis 
beyond the limits of the United States 
and Canada. The Board voted that the 
territory of Kiwanis should be limited 
to the regular constituted states of the 
United States and regular constituted 
provinces of Canada. It was also voted 
that the permissive charter membership 
of new clubs should not be reduced be- 
low the present 35 limit because it is 
feared that any such reduction would 
lead to the creation of groups that 
would not function normally as stand- 
ard Kiwanis clubs with genuine com- 
munity leadership. 

AND EFFiciENCy Con- 
TEST RULES 


ATTENDANCE 


Rules and regulation for the Attend- 
ance Contest and Efficiency Contest 
were approved and these in their re- 
vised form will be duly forwarded to 
the clubs by the committees on these 
contests. The major change in the 
rules has to do with the divisions neces- 
sitated by the increase in the number of 
smaller clubs. It was voted that a 
fourth division, to be called the White 
Division, should be provided for in 
both contests, so that trophies will be 
offered in each contest for each of four 
divisions—the Gold Division, consist- 
ing of clubs of 151 members and more, 
the Silver Division, consisting of clubs 
of from 76 to 150 members, the Blue 
Division, consisting of clubs of from 
46 to 75 members, and the White Divi- 
sion, consisting of clubs of 45 members 
and under. 

CoNnVENTION RESOLUTIONS 

The various resolutions acted upon 
at the Montreal Convention were given 
attention by the Board and referred to 
the appropriate committees and the sug- 
gestions and recommendations of the re- 
ports of the various International com- 
mittees to the convention, which by 
resolution had been referred to the 
Board, were carefully reviewed and 
such action taken as was deemed advis- 
able. 

In view of the convention’s having 
accepted by resolution, the invitation to 
“Kiwanis Day” at the Sesquicentennial 
in Philadelphia on October 1, it was 
voted that the President and the Secre- 
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tary should seek to develop a fitting 
Kiwanis program to be carried out on 
that day to lend further significance 
to the occasion in view of the many 
Kiwanians who doubtless will attend. 


CoMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


The President announced his ap- 
pointments to the Standing and Special 
Committees, including a Special Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement authorized by the Board, 
and a Special Committee for the Study 
of Convention Finance, authorized by 
the Montreal Convention. As soon as 
acceptances of all appointments are re- 
ceived a full committee list will be for- 
warded to clubs and published in the 
magazine. 

Several committees were appointed 
by the President from the Board of 
Trustees to give special study and at- 
tention to certain phases of our work 
and to certain problems. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
It was voted that the International 


Council should be held in Chicago 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, De- 
cember 2, 3 and 4. This Council con- 
sists of the members of the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees, the Past In- 
ternational Presidents and the District 
Governors Elect. To this meeting are 
invited the chairmen of International 
committees. The purpose of this meet- 
ing is to prepare the district governors 
for their duties in the administration of 
the district and to pass on to the dis- 
trict the leadership developed by the 
International Board and committees 
for the guidance of the districts and 
clubs in their work for their new ad- 
ministration year beginning January 1. 
FINANCE CoMMITTEE 

The Finance Committee held its 
meeting the day prior to the meeting of 
the Board of Trustees and presented to 
the Board its report on certain financial 
matters. Upon recommendation of this 
committee the contract with Roe Ful- 
kerson as Editorial Writer was renewed 
for five years, dating from January 1, 
1927. Approval was also given by the 
Board to the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee that the expenses of 
the wife of the International President 
be paid when attending the Interna- 
tional Convention, International Coun- 
cil, district conventions and at any 
other meeting especially authorized by 
the Finance Committee. The auditor’s 
report for the month of May was care- 
fully considered and the financial state- 
ment presented to the Board for its 
information. 


REGARDING PROMOTION OF TouRS 

Because of some questions raised in 
regard to the relation of officers to the 
commercial promotion of tours in con- 
nection with Kiwanis conventions, the 
following resolution was passed defin- 


ing the policy of our organization in 
this matter: 


“RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Interna- 
tional does express its unequivocal 
opposition to the use by its members 
of Kiwanis membership, association, 
or opportunity for commercial gain, 
and especially denounces as un- 
worthy of Kiwanis ideals, the prac- 
tice of officers, past officers, or mem- 
bers, not actively engaged in the 
traffic business, in utilizing Kiwanis 
conventions as the means of arrang- 
ing tours for personal remunera- 
tion.” 
CreDIT FOR ATTENDANCE 
Official action was taken sometime 
ago in regard to authorizing credit for 
attendance at club meetings on the 
basis of attendance at International 
Conventions but not for attendance at 


certain other official meetings. It was 
considered advisable that this entire 


matter should be covered by a single 
resolution, and the Board approved the 
following which clearly defines our 
policy in this matter: 


“RESOLVED, that the failure of any 
member to attend any regular meet- 
ing of his club shall not be charged 
against him when the same is occa- 
sioned by his absence in going to, at- 
tending, and returning from an In- 
ternational convention or a district 
convention, a meeting of the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees, the In- 
ternational Council, a Standing or 
Special International Committee, or 
district trustees, but he shall be cred- 
ited with his attendance on the same 
basis as if visiting a Kiwanis club; 
provided that this privilege shall not 
extend beyond a period of thirty 
days in the case of an International 
convention or of ten days in any 
other case, which period must include 
the week during which the convention 
or meeting is held.” 


MeEmPHIS CONVENTION 

The Board approved the recommend- 
ation of the convention that the Elev- 
enth Annual Convention be held in 
Memphis on condition that proper hotel 
contracts be concluded and other con- 
ditions met, and the dates were fixed 
from June 6 to 9, 1927, inclusive. 
Various convention matters were dis- 
cussed, especially the matter of pro- 
gram, and the discussion will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Convention 
Program for its consideration. 


REPRESENTATIVES AT District Con- 
VENTIONS 


The President announced the assign- 
ments of official representatives of the 
Board to attend the various district 
conventions, and also the staff repre- 
sentatives. The various districts have 
been advised of these assignments. 
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Unrtep States-CanapA WEEK 

It was voted that Kiwanis Interna- 
tional this year carry out again the 
program of “United States-Canada 
Week” which was successfully carried 
out in 1922. It will again be observed 
in April, the time of the anniversary of 
the signing of the Rush-Bagot Treaty. 
The appointment of a special committee 
to promote this program was approved. 
This committee will be announced 
along with the other committees. 


Next CoMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The next Executive Committee meet- 
ing was set for Saturday, September 
18, in Chicago, which automatically 
fixes the next meeting of the Finance 
Committee for Friday, September 17. 

These are some of the more impor- 
tant actions taken. The meeting of the 
Board was an excellent one and a large 
volume of business was cared for 
thoughtfully and thoroughly and yet 
expeditiously. This successful Board 
meeting gives promise of a year of still 
further Kiwanis progress. 

Frep C. W. PARKER, 
Secretary. 





U nostentatious Progress 


No waving plumes, no polished met- 
al’s gleam, 

No beat of drums, no trumpet’s brazen 
blare; 

No martial tread, no silken banner’s 
sheen, 

No wild applause upon the peaceful air. 


A mighty host, one hundred thousand 
strong, 

In brotherhood conceived, pursues its 
task 

And deems the consciousness of work 
well done 

Its great reward—none other does it ask. 


Unselfish men, each with an _ out- 
stretched hand 

Unfit to take, but well equipped to 
give ; 

Each with this worthy aim—to make 


his land 


A better place, by far, in which to live. 


March on, 
way— 
The noble paths that ever you have trod 
Lead up and onward and, from day 

to day, 
They bring us nearer still to man and 


God. 


KIwANIs, in your silent 


No waving plumes, no polished met- 
al’s gleam, 

No beat of drums, no trumpet’s brazen 
blare ; 

No martial tread, no silken banner’s 
sheen— 

Who cares? Krwanis spirit fills the 
air: —Edw. S. Snover, Jr., 


Port Huron, Michigan. 
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Service Clubs an Aid 
to Understanding 


(From page 400) 


tising as a business force will always 
be used. It is our job to see that it is 
properly used and used as a public 
benefit. 


The International Advertising As- 
sociation is an organization of busi- 
ness men who know that the guarantee 
of successful business is common 
understanding of the right principles 
and practice in trade. What are we 
trying to do for American business ? 
To see that advertising shall be used 
for the public good by the elimination 
of fraudulent practices, and through 
educational work to teach those who 
make, sell and buy advertising the best 
that has come through practical ex- 
perience in the modern use of adver- 
tising to promote business enterprises 
and worth while projects. And we are 
developing that spirit of coéperation 
among men and women to the end that 
this great force, advertising, may be 
used for the public good. 

Secretary Hoover, in his address at 
the opening of the Sesquicentennial 
celebration at Philadelphia, where the 
International Advertising Association 
will hold its Twenty-second Interna- 
tional Advertising Convention, said, 
“Morally we have made gain toward 


a higher plane in the _ conduct 
of our commercial relations. Our 


dangers today are not economic, nor 
foreign. They lie in the possible sub- 
mersion of the moral and spiritual by 
our great material success.” He went 
on to say that, “If the many confer- 


ences and congresses, which are now 
being held in Philadelphia and other 


cities will serve to stimulate the moral 
and spiritual sense of our people, such 
gatherings will have served a great and 
lasting purpose.” 

President Coolidge, you may recall, 
said in his address to the New York 
Chamber of Commerce recently, “The 
New York Chamber of Commerce is 
not made up of men merely animated 
with the purpose to get the better of 
each other. True business represents 
the mutual organized effort of society 
to administer to the economic require- 
ments of civilization. It rests squarely 
on the law of service. It has for its 
main reliance truth and faith and jus- 
tice. In its largest sense it is one of 
the greatest contributing forces to the 
moral and spiritual advancement of the 
race. Undoubtedly, if public vigilance 
were relaxed, the generation to come 
might suffer a relapse. Business has 
almost universally through its respon- 
sible organization and management 
shown every disposition to correct its 
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own abuses with as little intervention 
of the Government as possible.” 

It is a remarkable tribute to the 
spirit of coéperation which we find in 
a recent report by British engineers 
who give nine reasons for the great 
success of American industry. One of 
those reasons is this: 

“Instead of petty superstitions and 
jealousies and chafferings about trade 
secrets, American manufacturers, even 
rival firms in the same industry codp- 
erate by exchanging ideas. Amongst 
themselves they gladly teach and glad- 
ly learn. In this frankness is the wis- 
dom of all moral courage.” 

When we contemplate all the con- 
structive work which has been done by 
voluntary coéperation of business men 
through business houses and associa- 
tions, is it at all surprising that this 
spirit of friendly codperation which can 
only operate when it is founded on a 
high moral plane, has developed a 
group of organizations whose motto 
is, “He who serves best profits most.” 

This is true of the spirit that is 
found in such organizations as your 
great Kiwanis clubs, and other service 
clubs all founded for the same purpose, 
namely, to establish high ideals, re- 
spect for institutions, and a better un- 
derstanding of those facilities which 
we use to promote business and worth 
while projects—groups of he-men, not 
reformers, possessing in their hearts 
the zeal for an ideal. 

It is not unusual. ‘He who profits 
most serves best,” is an old truth. 
“Where a man’s heart is, there also is 
his treasure.” The spirit, every part 
of it comes from the teachings found 
within the covers of the old Book. 
There, on pages written thousands of 
years ago, are found all the good rules 
for production, finance and distribu- 
tion, and the advantages that come to 
those who co6perate in a voluntary, 
friendly spirit. These associations are 
doing what is necessary to put into 
practical use the teachings of a thou- 
sand years ago, and more. It is just 
good common sense, and uncommonly 
good for all of us. The eyes of an 
old world are watching the newer coun- 
try grow and prosper. They have 
asked that we come closer to them, that 
they may see how we do things and 
hear from us why we do those things. 

Today, in countries across the water, 
you find this spirit of codperation 
among men springing up with increas- 
ing strength. In Britain and conti- 
nental Europe there is being developed 
a mutual trust among men, patterned 
after the Kiwanis, advertising and 
other similar clubs of this world. 

I am reminded of a conversation. 
A good English friend of mine said 


to me one day, “You Americans are 
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very conceited.” And I said, “True. 
We are, because most of us are de- 
scendants from the British.” Some 
one, you may remember, has said that 
the Irish don’t know what they want 
and will not be happy until they get 
it. That the Welsh pray on. their 
knees on Sunday and on their neighbors 
during the week days. That the Scotch 
keep the Sabbath, and everything else 
that they can lay their hands on. And 
that the Englishman is self-made and 
worships his maker. 

We all have our differences and it 
behooves none of us to throw bricks 
at the rest of us. 

In my travels for the International 
Advertising Association, through the 
entire United States and Canada and 
across the water to Britain and the 
continental countries, I have found, 
just as I find in my own country, men 
and women looking forward with high 
ideals and worthy ambitions genuinely 
seeking to find a spirit of codéperation 
among men. If business men through- 
out the world group together under the 
banner of international Chambers of 
Commerce, Kiwanis clubs or advertis- 
ing clubs, learn the value of the spirit 
of codperation and do business with 
the same rules and understandings, 
have we any less possibilities for a 
better international understanding ? 

There is one supreme issue before 
humanity today, and it is this: Is 
there any permanent method by which 
large collective groups can live to- 
gether in comradeship, coédperation 
and peace? Yes, by voluntary asso- 
ciation and by common agreement 
as to business principles and practices 
that are for the public good, not inter- 
national courts or political conferences, 
but just plain, ordinary associations 
of business men. 

Men, business men everywhere, hold 
in their hands the destiny of nations. © 
Trade follows the flag of mutual un- 
derstanding and trust. When we are 
agreed on right principles for business 
and practice in our individual profes- 
sions then, we can, through national 
and international associations do some- 
thing worth while for the public good. 
America, through its advertising clubs, 
its Chambers of Commerce, its Kiwanis 
clubs and business service clubs of all 
descriptions, has set the world an ex- 
ample of the results to be secured 
through friendly coéperation. 

Every factor we find as a unit in 
our complex existence started from the 
vision of individuals and has grown 
from the association of groups of men 
and women convinced of its value. The 
factors that are not helpful fail. Those 
that succeed do so because of the in- 
dividual conviction that they are sound. 
This club, your club, as well as every 


other service club, has a great respon- 
sibility, not only in keeping steadfast- 
ly before its own local associations this 
spirit of friendly codperation, but it 
has a great responsibility as a new 
force in international relations, for, 
after all, nations live by doing busi- 
ness, not by politics. 





The Motion Picture 

(From page 437) 
are universal and its audience the 
mightiest in the world. When a book 
sells one hundred thousand copies it 
is acclaimed as one of the greatest best 
sellers. A play, at best, can reach only 
a limited audience. But the moving 
picture reaches out into every com- 
munity and draws its patrons, young 
and old, from every sphere of life. A 
single picture is viewed by millions the 
world over. 

For many the moving picture is the 
only amusement possible, for it exists 
within the pocketbook possibilities of 
all. 

Providing good, clean entertainment 
is our business—our chief business— 
and that has been done. I have only to 
cite to you a few of the recent releases 
to show that this is true. You are 
familiar with “Ben-Hur,” with ‘Stella 
Dallas,’ ‘La Boheme,” “The Big 
Parade,” “The Sea Beast,” ““Mare Nos- 
trum,” “The Volga Boatman,” “The 
Ten Commandments,” “The Black 
Pirate,” “The Vanishing American,” 
“Romola,” “The Iron Horse,” “The 
Lost World,” ‘““Moana,” and the dozens 
of other pictures now on the screen. 

Today there are literally hundreds 
of fine, worthwhile pictures that are 
well serving the purposes of amuse- 
ment and scarcely a week goes by that 
we do not see some outstanding pro- 
duction as a contribution to our happi- 
ness and good. 

While the motion picture industry 
conceives, rightly, that its first duty is 
to provide good entertainment for the 
people, it has not limited itself to this 
alone but has marched in other fields 
as well, in carrying out its promises 
and fulfilling its pledges. 

As an educator of the masses, the 
screen has few if any equals. John J. 
Tigert, the United States Commissioner 
of Education, has called the screen the 
“greatest weapon against ignorance 
the world has ever known” and leaders 
in educational thought everywhere are 
agreed that that which is seen is best 
assimilated and remembered. 

Appropriately enough, the motion 
picture has been termed the “New 
Teacher” and by daily serving its mil- 
lions of patrons is living up to the title 
which has been affixed. Seventeen mil- 
lion adults each day in the United 
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States are going to school in the motion 
picture theatres. For the great major- 
ity of these, instruction, other than that 
picked up casually, is impossible. Yet 
the screen brings them facts and in- 
formation, usually in the guise of en- 
tertainment, of course, but just as real 
in educational value as facts printed 
in textbooks and propounded in class- 
rooms. 

Did not “America,” “The Iron 
Horse,” “The Vanishing American,” 
“Janice Meredith,” teach history to 
the masses, while they were providing 
the highest sort of entertainment? Did 
not “Ben-Hur,” “The Ten Command- 
ments,” ““A Women’s Faith,” “Romo- 
la,” “Thank You,” lend themselves to 
religious instruction while they gave 
their hours of pleasure and amuse- 
ment? Do not scenes of pretty homes 
encourage pretty homes? Scenes of 
labor saving devices encourage use of 
machinery? Are not manners taught 
in the motion pictures ? 

Information about travel, and 
fashions abounds in the movies. The 
strange, out of the way places of the 
world may be visited on the screen and 
the latest decrees of taste and culture 
may be imported to the smallest vil- 
lage. 

Through the motion picture we are 
bettering living conditions everywhere 
especially in the small towns. No 
longer does the girl in the small town 
guess as to what the styles are going 
to be in three months. She knows— 
because she sees them on the screen. 
She realizes that the designers of gowns 
in the motion pictures are the best 
available designers and that they have 
the correct information from the cen- 
ters of fashion, and always ahead of 
time. 

The head of the house sees a new 
golf suit in the movies, say, and he 
wants one like it. His wife sees a 
lamp of the same design. Or per- 
haps she sees a device for saving labor 
for herself and she acquires it. Her 
life becomes more enjoyable and all 
because of the motion pictures. 

It was not so long ago that the small 
town boy could be picked out the mo- 
ment he walked on the campus of a 
city university. Not so now. The 
“rube” is gone because the motion pic- 
ture has taught him how his brother 
in the city lives and dresses and con- 
ducts himself. 

Basil King, the writer, in his new 
book, Faith and Success says: 





“One invention or discovery, 
call it what you will, has done 
more to rouse the imagination in 
those in whom it was suppressed 
than all that the past centuries 
have contributed together. I mean 
the motion picture. I dare to think 
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that the significance of this new 

departure in human effort is not 

yet apparent to the great majority 
even of our social thinkers. The 
fact is that for the first time in 
the history of man something is 
offered to the simpler people which 
appeals to them on principles they 
can understand. For the first time 
they find their famished imagina- 
tions roused, stimulated, fed. 

“Those who hitherto have either 

been denied, or provided with that 
which was beyond their capacity, 
have now been given something 
which meets them on their level; 
and the response has been outside 
all possible calculation.” 

Mr. King sees in the motion picture 
a tremendous force that is the start- 
ing point of prosperity. He says: 
“What we have as a veritable asset 
is the extension of the imaginative 
powers of the race. If Faith is an 
element of Success, Imagination is an 
element of Faith. It may be called 
the fundamental element, its real point 
of departure.” 

The man who lacks imagination and 
the people who lack imagination make 
no advance in civilization. They are 
satisfied with what they have and con- 
tent to leave well enough alone. But 
develop in a body of people the imagi- 
nation which Mr. King says is essential 
and you have created men and women 
of value to the state, who are not 
satisfied with the old order when the 
old order is not the right order, and 
who want to better their own living 
conditions. 

Beyond the education and the im- 
agination however, which lie in the en- 
tertainment film itself, there is devel- 
oping a new class of pictures planned 
especially for use in the classrooms. 

In common with others who are in- 
terested in education we have looked 
forward to the time when the motion 
picture would be used in the class- 
rooms of our schools. Experiments 
have been made by various groups to 
determine what could be accomplished 
by the screen in this connection. Yale 
has made some extensive surveys. The 
New York public schools have done 
much. The National Education Asso- 
ciation has been studying the prob- 
lems for three years. 

A few months ago, the Eastman 
Kodak Company, a member of the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, announced that it would 
proceed at once with the development 
of the teaching film. The best avail- 
able educators will be employed and 
the films will be correlated with se- 
lected courses of study and in accord- 
ance with a definite educational plan. 
As soon as the films are ready they 
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will be placed in selected schools for 
experimental work. 

Only a few months prior to this 
announcement, a Religious Motion 
Picture Foundation was established by 
the William E. Harmon Foundation 
with the coéperation of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica and the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America. The 
Foundation is producing special reli- 
gious pictures based on Biblical themes 
to be used in the churches in connection 
with sermons. The first film put out 
by the Foundation is now almost ready 
and the future is bright for the success 
of the venture. 

It is interesting to note at this point 
that more than 3,000 institutions in the 
United States, such as prisons, orphan- 
ages, hospitals, homes for the aged and 
infirm, are using motion pictures reg- 
ularly as a part of their rebuilding 
programs. Many of these institutions 
are supplied pictures free of charge. 

Doctors, wardens, superintendents 
are convinced of the value of pictures 
in promoting discipline, in relieving 
tensions, and in providing wholesome 
amusement to those unfortunate men, 
women, and children who, for one rea- 
son or another, are cut off from contact 
with life about them. 

Throughout its existence, the screen 
has been liberal also in using its facili- 
ties for worthy causes. While, like 
the newspapers, the news reels and the 
screen cannot be “used,” they have 
freely given in those causes deserving 
help. 

National Child Health day, for in- 
stance, was aided materially by slides 
prepared by the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America 
and used in the motion picture theatres. 
Be-Kind-to-Animals-Week was cele- 
brated by special pictures taken of 
animals by the news reel companies. 
And so on, in countless ways the screen 
has lent itself to the building of the 
world. 

Too much cannot be said for the ef- 
fect the motion picture theatre has had 
on the appreciation of good music. 
Formerly, the masses seldom heard and 
therefore did not enjoy the so-called 
classical music. When the motion pic- 
ture theatre came in, however, with its 
musical accompaniments and its over- 
tures a gradual change developed. At 
first the audiences were not in sym- 
pathy with the music played but as 
time went on people became more ac- 
customed to good music and began to 
understand that good music is not nec- 
essarily dull, but on the other hand is 
good music because it is fine and enJoy- 
able. 

John Philip Sousa, the noted band- 
master, has said of this influence, “The 
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motion picture theatre has been of in- 
calculable benefit in spreading the love 
for music. Nowadays no picture is 
complete without a good musical score, 
composed both of popular and classical 
pieces, to suit the theme of the picture. 
This has created an amazing taste for 
music among the theatregoers who see 
motion pictures. Before motion pic- 
ture theatres, especially the big ones 
with their large and splendidly con- 
ducted orchestras, came into vogue, I 
doubt if 100,000 people a week heard 
orchestral music in this country. I 
really believe that it is this taste for 
music that was developed in motion 
picture houses which has paved the way 
for the tremendously successful recep- 
tion given to radio and radio prob- 
lems.” 

The great possibilities of the theatre 
for increasing musical appreciation lie 
in the fact that the masses are reached 
in the theatres—for the first time. With 
a weekly audience of 130,000,000 the 
motion picture theatre is the logical 
place to build for musical appreciation. 

Within the industry itself, while the 
outward developments were occurring, 
new forces were at work. Attention 
was being paid to the business itself 
and to the care and protection of those 
employed in the making of pictures. 
One of the significant movements was 
the adoption by the industry of the 
arbitration system in handling trade 
disputes arising within the industry. 

There are in the United States thirty- 
three film boards of trade and thirty- 
three arbitration boards. The latter 
are made up of three representatives 
of the distributors of pictures and three 
representatives of exhibitors. The 
board settles trade disputes arising in 
the territory of each. 

So successful has the industry been 
in using the arbitration system that the 
recent report of the Arbitration Society 
of America shows it to be for the sec- 
ond year the outstanding example of 
the use of the system. No other in- 
dustry has even approached it in this 
regard. For instance last year, 11,887 
disputes, involving $2,542,544.40 were 
disposed of, by the boards of arbitra- 
tion. Of these 4,269 disputes were 
settled before submission to the boards, 
while 5,450 awards were made. Only 
22 disputes required a seventh arbi- 
trator and, of the thousands heard, 
only 17 were litigated after arbitration. 
Only one was litigated before submis- 
sion to arbitration. 

In Hollywood, the moving picture 
colony on the Pacific coast, the indus- 
try has been mindful of its respon- 
sibility to its employes. There are 
numerous children employed in pic- 
tures, for instance, and they must be 
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properly cared for and educated while 
they are appearing on the screen. 

To this end the producers have 
worked out a system of schooling which 
meets with the unqualified approval of 
the Los Angeles Board of Education 
and which is proving of immense ad- 
vantage to the children. 

Schools have been established on the 
studio lots at the expense of the pro- 
ducers. Teachers, paid by the pro- 
ducers but selected by the board of 
education, are in charge of the class- 
room work. The same schedules and 
courses as are used in the public schools 
are followed in the studio schools and 
the children are under the supervision 
of the Board of Education for eight 
hours a day. Regular play periods, 
study periods, and working periods are 
observed, although it frequently hap- 
pens that the children are used no more 
than ten minutes in a day. Last year, 
according to Professor Raymond B. 
Dunlap, head of the Child Welfare 
Department of the Los Angeles schools, 
the movie children were 17 per cent 
more proficient in their studies than 
the children in the regular public 
schools. 

Only a few weeks ago, a new Studio 
Club for girls and women employed 
in pictures was opened in Hollywood. 
The home was made possible by the 
generosity of men and women in the 
industry, with the aid of the Y.W.C.A. 

A few months previous to this, a 
free centralized casting bureau was 
opened in order that extras or casual 
employes might be properly served. 
Previously, the extras had to pay ten 
per cent and upward of their salaries 
as fees for placements, but these fees 
are now saved the extra, since all em- 
ployment of this sort must come 
through the centralized casting office, 
which is supported by the producers. 

In addition to the saving of meney, 
the casting bureau is doing another fine 
thing. It is wiping out of existence 
questionable schools for acting, sce- 
nario writing, employment and _ the 
like which preyed on a gullible public. 

Animals employed are protected and 
cared for to the best of the industry’s 
ability. So well has this been done 
that the American Humane Associa- 
tion, about a year ago, adopted resolu- 
tions praising the producers who have 
taken an enlightened stand in the care 
of animals and calling on other indus- 
tries to emulate the motion picture in- 
dustry in the protection of the dumb 
creatures used, 

Not only has the best attention been 
paid to animals actually employed but 
the industry has not lost an opportunity 
to encourage care of animals by con- 
structively calling attention to the need 
for such service through news reels, 
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pictures like “Wild Horse Mesa” and 
the like. 

There is another field into which I 
now wish to turn where the motion 
picture may find its greatest oppor- 
tunities for good—a field in which Ki- 
wanis International must be interested. 
This is the effect the moving picture 
may have upon the nations of the world 
in bringing them into closer codpera- 
tion and understanding and in outlaw- 
ing war, by removing the causes of 
war. 

The differences which arise between 
man and man and nation and nation 
are the differences of misunderstand- 
ing. We do not know each other and 
therefore we do not understand each 
other. We are unfamiliar with the 
ideals and backgrounds and ambitions 
of others. Were all these things clear 
there would be no hatred, no bitter- 
ness, and no war. 

We are apt to look upon the distant 
nation, speaking a different tongue, 
with suspicion. For all these years we 
have gone on without a common lan- 
guage through which one man might 
come to understand the other man. But 
the motion picture speaks all languages 
and goes everywhere. A mother on a 
screen is a mother the world over. 

The pictures are humanizing the 


world and bringing the peoples of the | 


world into accord. They are building 
international good will, 

The time is coming soon when the 
motion picture will take the true story 
of every people to all other peoples 
and then will there be understanding 
which will make war and hatred im- 
possible. Our school-children in the 
future will study the national life, the 
physical geography, the natural re- 
sources, the histories of the various 
races through the use of the screen and 
when that is done universal peace will 
be nearer realization than ever before 
in history. 

Under the influence of familiarity 
with each other, no matter where we 
may live and what language we may 
speak, the world is bound to grow 
better—and this is one of our fondest 
hopes for the motion picture. Thought- 
ful administrators of the various na- 
tions of the earth are realizing the 
great possibilities of the screen and are 
lending their aid to its development 
and the motion picture industry itself 
is determined that at every opportunity 
a true portrayal of the life and ideals 
of one nation shall be given to all other 
nations and that to the nationals of 
one country shall go a true message 
of the lives of nationals of all other 
countries. 

In this great work, the motion pic- 
ture industry and Kiwanis Internation- 
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al can work together. You are build- 
ers yourselves. You are adding con- 
structive effort to the betterment of the 
world. You are transplanting the false 
by the true, not by spending your ef- 
forts hacking away at the weeds alto- 
gether but by sowing new seeds. 

That is what we are doing. We are 
going ahead, working constructively 
and we are inviting the builders of the 
world to go ahead with us. We want 
you to work with us for the good of 
the world, building . . building. 

Today, the motion picture industry 
realizes its responsibilities. As the 
greatest entertainer the world has ever 
known, it holds a mighty responsibility 
to see that that entertainment is of the 
right sort. 

As an educator and teacher, it holds 
other responsibilities which it is meet- 
ing fairly and squarely. As a force 
to knit the world together, it is going 
ahead with a true purpose. 

Through it all the industry has 
come to realize that not only its great- 
est satisfaction, but its greatest ad- 
vancement lies in the direction of serv- 
ice. As the industry serves the public, 
so will the public serve the industry. 

And, in its thirtieth year, the indus- 
try reaffirms its pledges and ideals and 
voices anew its faith that “service is 
the supreme commitment of life.” 


Kiwanis Nursing Service 


The Kiwanis Nursing Service has grown 
from a mere experiment to an established 
With 


attended to by the two nurses employed, 


place in the community. 3,500 Cases 
this service has apparently developed into 
the same relative importance to the welfare 
of North Hudson as the hospital. 


KIWANIS is careful not to usurp the efforts 
of physicians, nor to fool people into the 
belief that the Kiwanis Nursing Service is 
a substitute for medical treatment. 


It isn’t anything of the kind, of course. 
Its function is merely to ease pain and suffer- 
ing, to administer those rudimentary com- 
forts the lifework of a nurse, 
and to help all those who are in need of 
skilled nurses’ care, but are too poor to be 
able to afford the services of a trained nurse. 


which are 


If Kiwanis did nothing more for North 
Hudson than to provide this free nursing 
service it would do enough to earn the 
gratitude of the community. Its contribu- 
tion to the welfare of North Hudson takes 
the form of a service to those who need it 
most, the nursing care that means so much to 
those who can least afford it. 


Truly, Kiwanis is not all luncheons and 
songs and pleasantry around the dinner 
table. There is real service behind it all, 
the kind of service that makes for a better 
community spirit, a better place to live in. 


—Hudson Despatch 
Union City, N. J. 
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RVGG, IN 
Solves Its 
Hitching Post 
Problem! 


Not the hitching post problem 
of 20 years ago but the hitching 
post problem in its new dress; 
the motor parking evil. 


The plan as evolved and carried 
to success in Troy, N. Y., is ap- 
plicable to any city that is large 
enough to have a motor park- 
ing problem. 


To those representative citi- 
zens of any community who 
are earnestly endeavoring to 
selve their curb parking prob- 
lems we'll be glad to submit 
the plan. There’s no obligation, 


of course. 


An attractive brochure, THE 
HITCHING POST PROB- 
LEM IS HERE AGAIN, 
explains the program more in 
detail. 


Your name on our complimen- 


tary Kiwanis list “K-8” brings 
it to your desk. 


FellocKeNsuDy STEMS 
*Penn-Hiarris Trust Bldg - 
« HARRISBURG~ PENNA - 





Internal Cooperation 

(From page 448) 
can be established not only within the 
department but between departments. 
Heads of departments see, hear and 
grasp many points with relation to 
other departments that would be in- 
valuable if passed on. This informa- 
tion could be easily passed on by the 
head of the department visiting with 
other heads. Many compensation 
agents can give invaluable advice to 
the doctor regarding the condition of 
a patient did they but feel that the 
advice would not fall on altogether 
barren soil. Not long ago I heard an 
executive say to an associate, “Why 
don’t you and Mr. X. have lunch to- 
gether and straighten out this matter?” 
Evidently these two department heads 
did not see each other for months at a 
time. 

(10) Programming. Peering into 
the future has at times seemed like a 
hopeless task. Some have gone to the 
stars and some to the horoscope in order 
to find out what the future holds in 
store for them. In industry, however, 
a more exact method seems necessary. 
The most exact method than can be 
used by the department head for the 
securing of a plan for himself that will 
include his own department is to pro- 
gram the future. By programming is 
meant the simple process of putting 
down on paper the tasks for a definite 
period. Every link whereby the de- 
partment relates itself to every other 
department is included in the program. 
It is an advance record of future co- 
Operation. 

There is an oriental saying that, 
“Tt is Just as easy to walk with a man 
as it is to walk four paces behind him.” 
It is easier to compromise and codperate 
with a man than it is to offer obstruc- 
tion and opposition. 


Youth 


Youth is not a time of life; it is 
a state of mind. It is not a matter of 
ripe cheeks, red lips, and supple knees ; 
but it is a temper of the will, a quality 
of the imagination, a vigor of the emo- 
tions. It is a freshness of the deep 
springs of life. Youth means a pre- 
dominance of courage over timidity, an 
appetite of adventure over love of 
ease. This often exists in a man of 
fifty more than in a boy of twenty. 
Nobody grows old by merely living a 
number of years; people grow old by 
losing their ideals. Years wrinkle the 
skin, but to give up enthusiasm wrin- 
kles the soul. Worry, doubt, self-dis- 
trust, fear and despair—these are the 
long years that bow the head and turn 
the growing spirit back to dust. 
Whether seventy or sixteen, there is 
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in every being’s heart the love of won- 
der, the sweet amazement at the stars 
and the starlike things and thoughts, 
the undaunted challenge of events, the 
unfailing childlike appetite for what 
next, and the joy and the game of 
life. You are as young as your faith, 
as old as your doubt; as young as 
your self-confidence, as old as your 
fear; as young as your hope, as old 
as your despair. In the central place 
of your heart there is a wireless sta- 
tion. So long as it receives messages 
of hope, beauty, love, cheer, grandeur, 
courage, and power from the earth, 
from men, and from the Infinite, so 
long are you young. When the wires 
are all down, and all the central part 
of your heart is covered with the 
snows of pessimism and the ice of 
cynicism, then you are grown old in- 
deed, and may God have mercy on 
your soul, —Anon. 


Thaddeus Kosciuszko 


(From page 443) 
Billingsport, three miles below Phila- 
delphia. He did his task so well that 
on October 24th the Pennsylvania 
Council of Safety gave him a reward 
of fifty pounds sterling. From Janu- 
ary to April, 1777, he was engaged in 
the task of fortifying Philadelphia, 
after which he joined the Army of the 
North under General Gates. Here 
Kosciuszko’s “‘bit’’ assumed national 
importance and it consisted, among 
other works, of the selection and forti- 
fication of Bedmis Heights, near Sara- 
toga. The Battle of Saratoga, about 
which we read so much in school his- 
tories, practically decided the issue. 
Here General Burgoyne was defeated 
and capitulated (October 17, 1777). 
New courage entered the hearts of the 
colonists, almost disheartened after 
some of the discouraging experiences 
of Washington and a series of defeats. 
Kosciuszko’s services were recognized. 
General Gates spoke of him with ad- 
miration, and in his report to Congress 
said: “It was Colonel Kosciuszko who 
selected and fortified the position.” 
Washington recognized the importance 
of this fortification and wrote to Con- 
gress November 10, 1777, “Kosciuszko 
is a gentleman of science and merit,” 
and asked Congress to be mindful of 
him. 

Then came Kosciuszko’s greatest 
piece of work on the American con- 
tinent-—the fortification of the Heights 
at West Point. There was a question 
as to whether the work should be en- 
trusted to Kosciuszko or to another 
foreign engineer. Washington decided 
in favor of Kosciuszko, saying, “He is 
much more in accord with the charac- 
ter and the spirit of our people.” Kos- 
ciuszko came to West Point in March, 
1778, and remained there till the fall 
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of 1779. Space does not permit me to 
speak here of the quality or the im- 
portance of this work for the further 
success of military operations. Suffice 
to repeat after General Armstrong: 
“Kosciuszko’s merit lies in this, that 
he gave the fortifications such strength 
that they frightened the enemy from 
all temptation of even trying to take 
the Highlands.” 

It was at West Point that Kosci- 
uszko had a chance to get better ac- 
quainted with the Commander-in- 
Chief, who made his headquarters there 
for about six months in 1779. 

In connection with Kosciuszko’s life 
at West Point two episodes will for- 
ever be remembered, for they throw 
light on Kosciuszko as a man. He was 
very quiet and modest, something 
rather unusual in a soldier. His 
“hobby” or avocation was to cultivate 
flowers and plants. So, in his spare 
moments, way up among the rocks 
above the Hudson, he made himself a 
little garden, twenty by thirty feet, 
big enough for the modern youth to 
park his flivver ..... If he had any 
spare time, instead of playing with 
the other officers he worked in his little 
garden. His quiet and frugal life 
made it possible for him to save a con- 
siderable portion of his meagre allow- 
ance. It was discovered that he used 
this surplus to buy food for the Eng- 
lish prisoners, who not infrequently 
were very badly off. Such episodes, 
like pretty little flowers peeping 
through weeds and thistles, cannot help 
but make the human heart grateful. 

In, August, 1779, Kosciuszko was 
appointed Chief Engineer of the Army 
of the South under the command of 
General Green, where he remained till 
the end of the war. His chief func- 
tions here were to survey the whole 
field of operation, indicate strategic 
points, determine the possible sources 
of water and food supplies, and to de- 
vise means for the rapid transportation 
of troops and provisions, especially in 
the crossing of streams and rivers. 
With respect to the latter, he devised 
pontoon bridges, with the aid of = 
our provisions were snatched many 
time from under the very nose of 
General Cornwallis and his pursuing 
troops, who were compelled to ford the 
streams. 

Were the services of Kosciuszko ap- 
preciated by his superior in the South ? 
Just as in connection with West Point, 
Washington in a despatch had said, 
“To his care and sedulous application 
the American people are indebted for 
the defenses of West Point,” General 
Green wrote of him, “One of the most 
useful and amiable from among my 
comrades-in-arms was Colonel Kos- 
ciuszko. His zeal for public service 
seems to be incomparable and in the 
solution of complicated problems, 

















Michigan 


N addition to delightfully cool weather and 

beautiful natural surroundings, Battle Creek 
cffers many advantages that are logically its 
own. 

‘lke Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges for 
each guest a careful vacation program-— it is not 
haphazard, but planned for each day with real 
rest and health betterment in view. 

A wholesome, palatable bill-of-fare, expert 
pl ysical direction and the outdoor life, efficient 
medical service if desired, refined, congenial 
ccmpanionship—these and many other attrac- 
t've features make the Sanitarium ideal as a va- 
cation retreat. 

Come to Michigan this Summer—to Battle 
Creek—and enjoy a real “rest’’ vaca tion i umid sur- 
roundings thi itlead you irresistibly back to “the 
s'mple life’’and health. <A eh or so spent 
at Battle Creek will be worth many weeks of 
idle amusement at a so-called summer resort. 





Vacation Booklet Free Upon Request 


Health Extension Bureau 
317 Good Health Building 
Battle Creek, Michigan 



































“How To Advertise the Community 


Where You Live” 


This book has a direct appeal to Kiwanians because of their 
enterprises and organizations that come in touch with com- 
munity affairs. Don E. Mowry, the author, is chairman of 
the extension committee of the Community Advertising De- 
partment of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
456 pages, 514x8, $4.25 postpaid. 
Write 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
1240 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
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NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 


Official Headquarters for 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa Kiwanis 
District, All-Chicago Kiwanis 
Clubs and the Kiwanis Club of 

Chicago 


-—_—— 
IN THE LOOP 





Because of re-financing at low interest rates, 


NEW HOTEL SHERMAN announces the 
following reductions: 

NOW WERE 

150 rooms $2.50 $3.00 

350 roome 2.95 3.50 

00 rooms 3.50 4.00 

300 roome 3.95 4.50 





LUNCHEONS Every Thursday at 12:15 











“WELCOME” 
SIGNS 


WE NOW OFFER 
The Best Road Sign 
Ever Made 
Beautiful—Durable—Practical 
The Least Expensive 
Sign on the Market 
AN EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 
FOR KIWANIS 
Strongest of (,uarantees 
Write for Our Beautiful “K’’ Circular 
Russell-Hampton Co., Inc. 


Everything a Club Needs” 
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39 W. Adams 
~*~ St. 
Chicago 


Vinton Bidg. 
Portland, Ore. 
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Nianch Sr tees 


In the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Full 
Courses in all branches of the musical art. 
Classical dancing, physical training, expres- 
sion, languages, art and Special Courses offered 
in academics 

New $150,000 buildings and dormitories, 
extensive canous. Swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, golf and horseback riding. 

Catalogue on request. We offer special 
courses in academics and music to girls under 
14. Write for special form. 


1 4th Session opens Sept. 9th 


Address, Manch College of Music, 
College Park, Box K; Staunton, Va. 


Officers of the College are Kiwanians 
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The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct ff makers 
Pateerne free. © ¥ post, $2.00 yd. CC 
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which we had to meet from time to time 
in the intermittent but active war, there 
could have been nothing more useful 
than his opinion, his watchfulness and 
his constant application to the task in 
hand. In the execution of my orders 
in all the departments of service he 
has always been willing, competent, in 
a word inaccessible to any temptation 
of pleasure, not fatigued by any labor, 
intrepid in any danger. He is incom- 
parably modest and absolutely uncon- 
scious of the fact that he has accom- 
plished anything unusual. He has 
never expressed a desire for anything 
in his own favor, and has never 
omitted an opportunity to commend 
and reward the services of others.” 

At the end of the war he was given 
the rank of Brigadier-General, as a 
reward for his “long, faithful, and 
honorable services,’ as the recommen- 
dation of Washington stated. Now 
he belonged to a category of officers 
second only to Washington and Green, 
and on that basis, together with others, 
he was given by Congress a tract of 
land. Columbus, the capital of Ohio, 
now stands for the most part on Kos- 
ciuszko’s land. 

His American comrades-in-arms, 
who knew him or heard of him, es- 
teemed him highly. He was one of 
the three distinguished foreigners to 
be chosen members of the “Society of 
the Cincinnati,” established in 1783. 
But probably the greatest reward of 
all to Kosciuszko was the ability to see 
his modern hero at his best. When 
the war was over, Washington refused 
to be dictator and returned to his farm 
in Mount Vernon. Just like Timoleon! 

The following year Kosciuszko re- 
turned to his native land. Space does 
not permit me to speak here, even in 
a general way, of the services rendered 
by him to his own country. It was 
there that his matured powers of mind 
and his. admirable qualities of heart 
came to full fruition. Let us, how- 
ever, observe in passing that in 1794, 
after the second partition of Poland, 
he organized an insurrection against 
Russia and became a universally be- 
loved leader. The insurrection seemed 
to have many chances of being success- 
ful and the prospects looked brighter 
and brighter, but two things occurred. 
Two other neighbors joined the enemy, 
and Kosciuszko, in the thick of a hope- 
less battle, was wounded almost 
mortally. 


“Hope, for a season, bade the world 
farewell, 

And freedom 
uszko fell,” 
says the poet. He was carried by his 
captors to St. Petersburg and was kept 
a prisoner by Catherine the Great (so- 

called) for two years. 
In 1796, when Emperor Paul suc- 
ceeded to the throne, Kosciuszko was 


shrieked—as Kosci- 
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freed. The following incident has al- 
ways inspired the poet, the painter, 
and the composer. The Emperor went 
to his illustrious prisoner, gave him 
his liberty and loaded him with gifts. 
Some of the gifts Kosciuszko had to 
take, such as clothing and money for 
the journey (the money he later sent 
back), but when the Emperor offered 
him his own sword, Kosciuszko an- 
swered, “I have no use for a sword; 
I have no longer any country to de- 
fend.” Then the Emperor offered 
him a high command in his army. The 
noble soul of Kosciuszko rebelled. 
Said he, “I have never fought except 
in the cause of human freedom, in 
America and Poland, and I can never 
serve in any other cause.” 

In 1797 he came back to America, 
by way of Sweden and England. 
When he reached Sweden he became 
convinced that he was known and rev- 
erenced. Crowds everywhere gath- 
ered to greet him and pay their re- 
spects. The same was true in Eng- 
land, although he had fought on the 
side of the colonists and was now on 
his way to America. The English 
people were “good sports” though. 
Yet, had he not been good to their 
prisoners? No civilized people could 
refrain from paying homage to a hero 
with the heart of Kosciuszko! As his 
wounds had not healed and he was 
practically an invalid, he was carried 
to the boat in a sedan chair. 

At last in the Land of Liberty 
again! He landed in Philadelphia on 
August 18, 1797. There he met with 
a hearty enthusiasm -that very few 
kings are permitted to enjoy. The 
unhitched from his car- 


horses were 
riage and free citizens themselves 


drew the carriage to the quarters pre- 
pared for him on Fourth Street. There 
were no police orders to tell the people 
what to do and how to welcome the 
distinguished guest. Guest? No, he 
was one of their own who had come 
back home. All his good friends, gen- 
erals and all, welcomed him home and 
asked him to stay with them and rest. 
President Adams sent him a hearty 
letter of welcome and wished him rest 
and peace of mind. In response to 
this enthusiastic welcome Kosciuszko 
said, his voice choking with emotion, 
“I regard America as my _ second 
fatherland, and feel very happy that I 
can come back.” 

Then came the ‘letter from “The 
Father of his Country,” who also wel- 
comed him, saying: 

“T beg you to be assured that no 
one has a higher respect and ven- 
eration for your character than I 
have; and no one more sincerely 
wished, during your arduous 
struggle in the cause of liberty 
and your country, that it might 
be crowned with success. But the 
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ways of Providence are inscruta- 
ble, and mortals must submit. 
“I pray you to believe that at 
all times and under any circum- 
stances, it would make me happy 
to see you at my last retreat, 
from which I never expect to be 
more than twenty miles again. 
With esteem, I remain, dear Sir, 
etc.”—GEOoRGE WASHINGTON. 


While at Philadelphia he met Jef- 
ferson. This acquaintance developed 
into mutual friendship, in fact, mutual 
admiration. In a letter of February 
21, 1798, to General Gates, Jefferson 
expresses great pleasure at seeing 
General Kosciuszko frequently and 
then says, “He is as pure a son of 
liberty as I have ever known, and of 
that liberty which is to go to all, and 
not to the few and rich alone.” 

From among many letters of Jeffer- 
son, about or to Kosciuszko, there is 
one that especially deserves our notice. 
It is dated February 21, 1799, and 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“May Heaven have in store for 
your country a restoration of 
these blessings (peace and free- 
dom) and you be destined as the 
instrument it will use for that 
purpose. But if this be forbidden 
by fate, I hope we shall be able 
to preserve here an asylum where 
your love of liberty and disinter- 
ested patriotism will be forever 
protected and honored, and where 
you will find in the hearts of the 
American people a good portion 
of that esteem and affection which 
glow in the bosom of the friend 
who writes this.” 


The above letter was sent to Kos- 
ciuszko in Paris, after his hurried de- 
parture from America in May, 1798. 
But before his final farewell he left 
a document with his friend, Thomas 
Jefferson, that will forever be a tribute 
to the heart of Kosciuszko. It was 
his will, which reads as follows: 

“TI, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, be- 
ing just on my departure from 
America, do hereby declare and 
direct that, should I make no 
other testamentary disposition of 
my property in the United States, 

I hereby authorize my friend, 

Thomas Jefferson, to employ the 

whole thereof in purchasing ne- 

groes from among his own or any 
others, and giving them liberty in 
my name; in giving them an edu- 
cation in trade or otherwise; in 
having them instructed for their 
new condition in the duties of 
morality, which may make them 
good neighbors, good fathers and 
mothers, husbands and wives, in 
their duty as citizens, teaching 
them to be defenders of their lib- 
erty and country, of the good 


order of society, and in whatso- 
ever may make them happy and 


useful; and I make the said 
‘Thomas Jefferson executor of 
this.” 


T. Kosciuszko 
Sth of May, 1798. 


It may also be observed in passing 
that when Thomas Jefferson became 
President of the United States, Kos- 
ciuszko advised him to establish a 
military academy for the training of 
officers at West Point. It was estab- 
lished there. And as a token of grati- 
tude the corps of cadets at West Point 
erected a monument to Kosciuszko, 
“the great and good man.” 

Kosciuszko was born in the plains 
that gave Copernicus, Sobieski, and 
Pulaski, who made his supreme sacri- 
fice at the battle of Savannah. He be- 
gan his career of disinterested public 
service in the land of Washington and 
closed his eyes in the mountainous land 
of William Tell on October 15, 1817. 
In his old age, in Soleure, Switzerland, 
he spent his days in charity, visiting 
the sick, bringing them food and com- 
fort. When he passed away his mor- 
tal body was carried to Poland, his 
physical heart remained in Switzer- 
land; but his real heart—the heart of 
Kosciuszko as he was—belongs to all. 

As an expression of their devotion 
to and love for their leader, his coun- 
trymen built in the environs of Cra- 
cow, on an elevated piece of tableland, 
a Kosciuszko Mound. The mound is 
300 feet in diameter and 150 feet high, 
and its nucleus consists of earth and 
bones from the battlefields where Kos- 
ciuszko fought. Earth was brought 
from every battlefield and every town 
and village of Poland. All voluntar- 
ily contributed their labor. Wounded 
soldiers brought earth in their helmets ; 
pilgrims from afar brought their earth 
in sacks. When the mound was com- 
pleted in 1823, a banner was unfurled 
with the simple inscription: ‘‘Kosci- 
uszko, The Friend of Washington.” 

To commemorate the 150th anni- 
versary of Kosciuszko’s enrollment in 
the Revolutionary Army, a living 
memorial in the form of an educa- 
tional foundation has been established. 
The purpose of this foundation, known 
as the Kosciuszko Foundation, is to aid 
and encourage the exchange of stu- 
dents and professors between the coun- 
try from which he came and the coun- 
try for which he fought. Certainly 
no other memorial would be mare ap- 
propriate and more after Kosciuszko’s 
own heart. 

Some call Kosciusko the Polish hero; 
some call him the American hero. Be 
that as it may, he will always be en- 
titled to a high place among those who 
have strong claims upon our gratitude ; 
and his noble and lofty aims and the 
admirable qualities of his soul are wor- 
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| thy of the admiration and emulation of practice while in college will not carry 
all. him to a high place in the professional 

One of his biographers, whose or business world. Skill in technique, 
grandfather was a war comrade and a and a knowledge of practice are im- 
dear personal friend of Kosciuszko portant stepping stones, but this kind 
and from whose lips he had heard of skill and knowledge can best be ac- 
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interest. A long stay in Equpt, intelligent expression. A trained and 
the Holy Land and elsewhere. (From page 441) So. i ; 6 fend al 
: iwi ‘ : e Le open mind, a mastery of fundamenta 
Stop - over privileges in Europe. ing. In 1925 the Board of Codrdina- Ps = : me ya ee : 
i] ERY € the Soci principles, the ability to see the eco- 
on 2 nvestigation o e Society . , : . 
THOS. COOK & son ‘ m ne P : ok ae chine: ‘Rae nomic aspect of engineering problems 
or the Promotion of Engineering Edu- . At ng . 
ee este neo Os Rant ; blished addit; “oe ce *U- and deal with business affairs, and par- 
nia oston icago St. Louis c on pu sheda on; ‘ : ace 
San Francisco _Los Angeles - nic », : me eaRgpts it a. ticularly the ability to handle men are 
Toront< ‘ancouv oO s subject, which was supplied by eee Pans - : 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver | On —s a we ae eee My the qualifications needed for advance- 
| 1562 individual graduates of 29 scat- aaa 
~~ pee om | tered institutions. Their careers are 


Recent investigations of the present 
and probable future needs of industry 
for scientifically trained men, as well 
as long experience in placing young 
graduates, indicate that there is a grow- 
ing demand for young engineers who 
have brains and know how to use them. 
Neither the engineering field, nor for 

OR economy of time, and for other that matter the other professions, are 
good reasons, engineering and other over-supplied with high grade men. 
sciences can best be studied in one ot The mediocre and the slovenly minded 
our numerous and widely scattered will probably have less success in en- 
colleges or universities. For the young gineering than he would be likely 
man who cannot go to college there are to meet in some other fields; because 


believed to be representative. The con- 
densed table which follows shows the 
year when each group was graduated, 
the years since graduation, and indi- 
cates by percentages what kind of work 
the several members of each group 
were doing in the year 1924. 
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Send for Our Free 
Catalog 


excellent part-time and evening schools the engineer must sell his services in a 
in most of the large cities. Many of well informed market where human 
the large industries also conduct classes frailty and careless rumor are relative- 
for the instruction of their employees, ly small factors in making or marring 
| in subjects which range from grammar careers. In the engineering field, the 
| school arithmetic to post-graduate en- scientifically trained man, who is physi- 
| gineering work. There are so many cally and mentally active, will find 
readily accessible opportunities for occasion for all his energy and ability. 








2 ELM STREET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














study that few young men who are There are opportunities for all kinds 


COM MITTEEMEN endowed with ability, health, and cour- of capacity and for all types of mind. 


Why not meke your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? | 4 ‘ . : é 

he best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, | | age need forego the help that they need If he utilizes his opportunities intelli- 
personaly supervised anywhere. articulars giadiy - . 7 ° ° ° ° . “ 
eatyou. | to educate themselves for a scientific gently, he is certain to win for himself 


| career. The young engineer cannot be a place of honor and reward, and to 
too strongly advised that the mere find in his work the happiness which is 
learning of facts, formulas, and routine fundamental to success. 


McConne}} 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago 
ssecastspeseriepeteitlgineinatmontt Types oF PosirioNs HELD IN 1924 BY Groups OF ENGINEERING GRADUATES WHO 
Hap Been Our oF COLLEGE FROM 1909 AND 1904 5 TO 40 YEARS 











Years of graduation 1919 1914 1909 & 04 1899 & 84 1889 & 84 
Years since graduation............. 5 10 13&20 25&30 35 &40 
CONVENTION Consulting Engineer ............... 2.6% 5.4% 7.0% 9.0% 18.0% 
Design, estimating, drafting, opera- 
> 


tion, maintenance, testing, and in- 


ore ee OS aes RE — he sie 
BADGES 


IIE Sb Gnke 6 oils Whi neee aun sb o.5 0-50 7.9 4.2 3.1 2.5 “6 
Sketches and Suggestions INE Wiciehs tes ssh saan Genes sis 7.9 4.5 7.2 6.0 5.2 
without obligation Owner, executive, administrative, man- 
° agement, superintendence, sales.... 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. management, superintendence, sales 47.2 63.7 67.4 65.5 71.6 
H. R. PIER (Kiwanian) Clerical and misceilaneous........... 7.6 3.7 3.2 2.5 2.6 
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Consult Your Banker 
(From page 439) 


the capitalization and how much is 
contributed in money by the officers 
of the company ; the value of the stock 
and how much of the money paid for 
the shares is actually donated to high 
pressure salesmen and selling agen- 
cies.” 

Mr. Ottinger further points out that 
the “effectiveness of such legislation 
and to what extent it is to accomplish 
any beneficial results depend to a large 
extent upon the interpretation placed 
upon the various provisions of the 
act,” which would seem to be the basis 
for an excellent argument in favor of 
uniform legislation on this subject and 
some uniform method of enforcement. 

Without the slightest irreverence, 
one might here point out that even as 
“man may not live by bread alone,” no 
law of any moment can exist indepen- 
dently of other laws, and this so-called 
“Blue Sky Legislation” involves nice 
questions of fraud, banking, agency, et 
al., to say nothing of the jurisdiction 
question. 

At present the whole subject is too 
involved and its technicalities too nu- 
merous for everyday use, both excel- 
lent reasons for simplifying its pro- 
cedures to a common denominator. 

Opinions as to how this may best be 
brought about differ. There is, how- 
ever, a fairly strong feeling in favor 
of a restrictive federal law, with 
“teeth” to combat frauds and offer 
solid foundation upon which state and 
interstate legislation can rest and 
which will solve many mixed questions 
of interstate commercial relations and 
make for general safety. 

Certainly the states require a sim- 
plification of present statutes and a 
punitive system which will do more 
than say “don’t do this,” the while the 
offender gaily does something else, 
equally iniquitous. 

In the meantime one cannot say too 
often or too firmly, “Consult your 
banker before investing.” 





Tobacco—Crown Prince 
(From page 465) 


house safe from financial loss, and ef- 
forts were made to get acreage to furn- 
ish the million pounds. 

In order to pledge the acreage the 
farmers must be promised expert assis- 
tance and advice in making a new crop, 
and arrangements must be made for 
financing the seeding and the barn 
building. 

Each detail depended, it seemed, on 
other details and so committees from 
the Kiwanis club formed the machin- 


ery by which the details could be co- 
ordinated. 

The local market started with a ware- 
house covering about ten thousand 
square feet of space. The first year’s 
sales amounted to less than half a mil- 
lion pounds and a year later the prices 
on bright leaf sagged so that it looked 
as if the market would have to be aban- 
doned for lack of patronage by growers. 
It was at this juncture that Krwanians 
stepped to the bat again. The grow- 
ers had to be encouraged and this was 
done. Later it developed that the one- 
warehouse towns were passed up in 
favor of towns providing better facili- 
ties and more competition. Krwan- 
IANS organized their forces again and 
at the present time the local market is 
equipped with two warehouses covering 
about two acres of ground space, the 
houses are so arranged and lighted as to 
merit the high praise of every buyer 
who has worked on the floors. The 
growers who patronize the market nat- 
urally profit by the fact that the equip- 
ment is of the very best. 

The first Georgia Tobacco Exposi- 
tion was held at Vidalia, and a mam- 
moth barbecue incident to the opening 
sale two years ago, brought over six 
thousand visitors to the city. 

In the immediate section there are 
now ready for the next season over two 
thousand tobacco barns equipped with 
furnaces and flues, and this fact in- 
sures something like eight thousand 
acres. 

Incident to the details undertaken by 
the Vidalia Kiwanis club in rendering 
assistance to the establishment of this 
tobacco market a newspaper plant was 
leased and operated, the lease now 
being two years old. This venture has 
been profitable financially and of un- 
told benefit in all lines of endeavor 
undertaken by the club. 





AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA 


PLAYGROUND 


315 FourTH AVENUE 
New YorK CITY 

Kiwanis Club, 

Duluth, Minnesota. 


June 28, 1926. 


Gentlemen: 
Who is “Grady—Duluth ?” 


I am not a Kiwanian but each month read 
with interest THE KiwANis MAGAZINE and 


eagerly read the poems of Grady—Duluth. , 


Any man who can play heart strings as he 
does certainly shouldn’t be hidden under a 
bushel. Does he publish his poems in book 
form? The undersigned. would keenly ap- 
preciate knowing whether he does and also 
who his publishers are. 

Duluth is to be congratulated and the 
KIwaNis Club is to be congratulated on 
Grady—Duluth. Long live both! 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) J. W. Faust 











Takes the Fight 
out of the 
Stiffest Beard 


Barbasol is the World’s 
Champion beard tamer. 
Just spread it through 
the stubble and shave. 
No brush. No rub-in. 
No after-smart. Try 
Barbasol—3 times—ac- 
cording to directions. 
35c and 65c tubes. 


Wonderful for 


Sunburn 







The 


V/ @ Co 


4 Indianapolis 
Ind. 


I enclose 10c. 
> send trial 











Send for 
FREE copy of 


MEDART 
CATALOGUE 


It is a recognized text 
book on planning and 
equipping playgrounds 
—illustratesa large 
variety of swings, see- 
saws, slides, giant 
strides, merry~-go- 
rounds, etc. for school 
and community play- 
grounds, 


Let the Children Play 

Medart Playground Apparatus is safe, durable and at- 

tractive—used and endorsed by civic and municipal 

authorities. Start with a few pieces now—add more as 

needed. In Your Back Yard 

a swing, see-saw and horizontal bar will give your own 

children a private playgrounds at small cost. 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 3523 De Kalb St., St. Louie, Me. 
Pioneers in the Playground Movement. Est. 1873 
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PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS :: DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN ¢& Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Write for our handbook on patents and ask for 
personalattentionof Kiwanian Perry B. Turpin, At- 
torney in charge of Munn & Co.'s Washingt on office. 

Address Box K, Scientific American Bidg., 625 F 
St., Washington, D. C 
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Moore Colored Card Signals 


Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. PARTY, FAVORS/ 


( ENOUGH PAPER HATS 


ANOISEMAKERS ALL 

RALLOONS FOR 
AND STREAMERS | "On 
FOR PARTY 50 )1B* 


ROSS SOUVENIR CC., 
36 W. 33° ST.,N.Y.C. 








Kiwanis Secretaries 
In your correspondence work 


you won't forget anything when 
you use 








12 colors 
ey never forget to tell you 
en toact. Your dealer can 

y you color chart free. 
O¢ phis. Everywhere 











POR WILD DUCKS, FISH and MUSKRATS 
plant Wild Rice. New crop wil! be roacy Sep- 
tember let. Piant Now, Sago and Wapato 
Tobers, Water Lilies, Musk Grass, etc. 
Have full line. Write for literatare. 

GEO. D. HAMILTON'S AQUATIC FARMS 
Box K. Detroit, Minnesota 
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Financing Social 
Progress 
(From page 449) 


money spending many months in the 
effort, wearing themselves out and tir- 
ing the community by a series of suc- 
cessive appeals. 

This intensive method was first tried 
out for several years in the securing 
of buildings for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, but naturally, 
when the World War broke out, it was 
adopted by the great national move- 
ments for war relief, and the writer 
of this article, having headed the move- 
ment in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, became the director of the 
first national campaign for one hun- 
dred million dollars for Red Cross 
work and subsequent war work cam- 
paigns. Patriotism brought out latent 
enthusiasm in men of large affairs, and 
it was no uncommon thing to see the 
heads of our greatest financial and 
manufacturing institutions competing 
as heads of teams to see which could 
raise the most money for the relief of 
our soldiers and those of other nations. 

After the close of these war endeav- 
ors, the intensive method came into gen- 
eral demand and thus into general use 
for the financing of all kinds of phil- 
anthropic work. Hundreds of hospi- 
tals, numerous colleges and universi- 
ties, a multitude of community chests, 
and many church buildings have been 
financed by this intensive method. A 
group of expert campaign directors 
have been developed and, while there 
are some who are merely out for the 
money and do little credit to this new 
profession, the leading experts and 
those who continue to succeed, are the 
ones who have the spirit of service and 
who place service first and are satisfied 
with a reasonable financial reward. 
They never operate on a percentage 
but have fixed fees which are 
based not merely upon the amount to 
be raised, but upon the time and effort 
and genius required in the proposed 
campaign. 

The amount that has been raised by 
this method cannot be reported with 
any degree of accuracy, but a single 
group of men, represented by this 
writer, has taken part in raising nearly 
a billion dollars, and the total amount 
raised, with or without professional 
direction, in this and other countries, 
must aggregate several billions. Thus, 
it will be seen how greatly the intensive 
method has furthered the cause of phil- 
anthropy. The reason is obvious; it 
is based on scientific principles. Loose 
methods have given way to tried and 
efficient organization. 

An experience in some hundreds of 
these intensive campaigns has led to 
the conviction that on the average the 
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by-products are far more valuable than 
the actual money raised. The stimulus 
of loyalty of the people to a good cause, 
the spirit of sacrifice engendered in the 
individual worker, and the education 
of the people to the value of the cause 
espoused—these are the by-products of 
inestimable value. Among the hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers, who 
have been enlisted in campaigns for 
which the writer has been responsible, 
he has yet to hear of a single case of 
disappointment over their personal ex- 
perience. On the other hand, multi- 
tudes have given voice to their own 
conviction that the experience of an 
intensive campaign is of immense value 
to the individual, not only in his busi- 
ness and social relations, but also in 
the development of his consciousness of 
civic responsibility. Then too, the mil- 
lions who have been led to give to 
philanthropic enterprises by the per- 
sonal appeals of those workers, have 
benefited in character by the loosening 
of their purse strings and, where real 
sacrifices have been. made by devoted 
souls, the benefit is greatest of all. 


August, 
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Perry S. Patterson, Chicago, Illinois, sec- 
ond President of Kiwanis International and 
a member of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago, 
died July 7. The September of 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE will be a memorial 
number in his honor. 

W. P. Starr, 


Dr. Charles Grandy, 
Morris S. 


on issue 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Tibbetts, Auburn-Lewiston, Maine. 

lr’. E. Hinkson, Philadelphia, Penn. 

A. T. Schreiber, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Henry Schimpf, Jr., 

John Thomas, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

W. D. Melton, Columbia, S. C. 

Bon Stone, Endicott, New York. 

William J. Curnias, Shelton, Conn. 

Arthur Boynton, Hartford, Conn. 

Frank M. Hemphill, East Aurora, 
York. 

Thomas A. Waters, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Bill Lattimer, Belleville, Ontario. 

George A. Reinbart, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Walter Griffin, Eugene, Oregon. 

John H. Calloway, Kewanee, Illinois. 

Dr. Hubert Waddington Harris, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 

Calvin Granger, Noblesville, Indiana. 

Samuel Miller, Washington, D. C. 

George W. Morris, Lubbock, Texas. 

James H. Hamilton, Bartlesville, Okla. 

E. T. Adair, Lubbock, Texas. 

S. L. Egly, Ardmore, Oklahoma. 

William Pfanner, Lockport, New York. 

E. A. Holyoke, Chadron, Nebraska. 

R. M. Ware, Jenkins, Kentucky. 

Alvin J. Nve, Orlando, Florida. 

Harry Williamson, Marion, Indiana. 


J. C. Thomas, Raeford, North Carolina. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


New 
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Harry W. Newman, Kingston, Ontario. 

John Eitel, Greencastle, Indiana. 

Wilson T. Jones, Clayton, New Jersey. 

Thomas F. Hodge, Duncan, Oklahoma. 

Wm. H. Reid, Augusta, Maine. 

Charles R. Cook, Concordia, Kansas. 

Horace Pollard, Director, Pueblo, Colorado. 

J. W. Mullen, Immediate Past President, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 

John A. Tucker, Kinston, North Carolina. 

Thomas D. Petch, Medford, Oregon. 

W. F. Keating, Lakewood, Ohio. 

John Wisley, Moose Jaw, Sask. 

E. E. Grow, Richmond, Calif. 

A. O. Anderson, De Kalb, III. 

W. H. Keller, Norton, Va. 

Arthur Erwin, Monett, Mo. 

A. I. Fishbaugh, Columbus, Ohio. , 

H. Wilton Cassibry, Gulfport, Miss. 

Frank P. Kenniston, Toledo, Ohio. 

J. D. Logan, Salem, Va. 

Walter Hilliard, Arlington, Mass. 

Waiteman F. Tolley, Kingstree, S. C. 

Charles Titus, Elmira, New York. 

Chas. L. Hackworth, Huntsville, Ala. 


An Idyl of Soca 


The Sunday picknicker is out, 
The pilgrimage is starting, 
The city dwellers far 
To woodlands departing; 
They'll frisk around the bosky dells 
And on the greensward gambol, 

And romp and play, 
Carefree and 
While o’er the hills they ramble. 


and near 
are 


gay, 


but what of the night, 
When all the cars are loaded; 
The bosky dell is like a vale 
Where dynamite exploded; 
Before the merrymakers came 
The scene was one of calmness, 
Where 
And 
Bloomed on, 


Ho, watchman, 


dogwoods grew 
violets blue 
serene and bombless. 
But now the shrubbery is stripped, 
The violets crushed and broken; 
Returning cars are all dolled up 
With every wildwood token; 
The greensward, scarred by horseshoe games, 
Has lost its native beauty, 
And cobwebs line 
The forest sign 
Nailed up in silent duty. 


Tin cans once full of oiled sardines 
And candied shrimp and pickles, 
Old cones for which the little kids 
Went down and shot their nickels, 
Pie plates and biscuit boxes lie 
Beneath the bushes scattered; 
A gala day, 
Joy held full sway, 
And nothing really mattered. 
“Clean up your camp—put fires out” 
And leave the picnic places 
As decent as you can for those 
Who love the open spaces. 
If people live in junk at home 
And dine on cheese and wieners, 
Lay off one day; 
We can’t relay 
The forests to the cleaners. 
—Lew Tinker 
Portland, Oregon 


My Job as Secretary 


WANT the Banning Kiwanis Club, all 

other clubs, and the world at large to 
know that this club, without knowing it, 
conferred upon me, the greatest honor that 
I have ever received, when it made me its 
secretary. I am sure that these men could 
not realize how much they were giving in 
offering me this work. 

All my life, from the time I can remem- 
ber, I have been trying to be a man, and 
an efficient one. In this effort, I have been 
sometimes up and sometimes down—but for 
the most part, down. I am quite sure that 
my work in this club has helped me to 
accomplish more in the attainment of my 
ideal than anything else with which I have 
made contact. It has brought me into close 
contact with the men of my town. I have 
learned to trust them; have learned to think 
their thoughts; to be interested in the things 


that they are interested in; and to work 
with them. My job has brought me into 


relationship with the officers and members 
of other clubs, and in this way my interests 
and sympathies have been broadened. 
As to the work of my office, I have 
complaint. I devote very little time to the 
work, compared with what should be given 
to it. 
consume the full time of any expert without 
being overdone. I have no complaint to 
make with my job nor with the membership 


no 


It is a man’s job and could easily 


of my club. I have no list of “don’ts” to 
offer. I am having a good time playing 


with my job, and am sorry for you fellows 
can’t all You 
can’t realize what you are missing. 

—M. 


Banning, 


because you be secretaries. 


Alex Rogers, 
California. 

















Community Chest Committee of the Kiwanis Club 
of Point Pleasant, West Virginia, instrumental in 
restoring the sight of a fourth grade school boy. 
The boy had been blind in one eye since birth, 


and the other was practically sightless. The club 

raised the funds to take care of the hospital 

expenses and Dr. H. M. Hawes of Huntington, 

West Virginia, donated his services. The operation 

proved successful and the boy will soon be able 
ter his school work. 
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Comfort Wings $8.00 


FOR CLOSED CARS 


Wings for 
closed cars add 
beauty an 
comfort; are 
adjustable, give 
ventilation, pre- 
ivent drafts, 
easy of instal- 
| lation, add to 
| the appearance 
of even the fin- 
est of closed 
cars, do not in- 
terfere with 
vision—for any 
make or model 
of closed car. 


$8.00 a Pair, All Charges Prepaid 
Anywhere in the U. S. A. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY AND ENJOY REAL 
COMFORT IN RAIN OR SHINE, HEAT OR COLD 
Harry F. Petersmeyer 
1800 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Send me_ 
AMOUNT PAIRS 


I enclose 


Comfort Wings to be Used on a 


AND MAK FCA 
Name 

Address 

City State ‘ _ 
YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFACTORY 





PECIALIERTURES 
Ciub Meals inMain Dining 
Room and Grill Room , 
Blue Plate Luncheon. 
The facilities for dances. COUNTER SERVICE 
juncheon.dinner andard| | AT POPULAR PRICES 
partiextarge or mmilare _— 
so unusually that in Pefyate dining toons 
ity andFraternity ate Rooms 
are enjoyed 3? per person 
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also Republican « PL CORDS 
GUSTAVE W. DRACH. President and 
FREDERICK W. BERGMAN sslanoging. Directs Director 
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76th Street 
So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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Eventually you will be coming to Cleveland for 
are , business location or branch-office 


KIWANIAN 
° ‘ j 
<= Cleveland. O. 


-Will greet you and serve you right. 


side nce 














MOTORISTS 


traveling to, from, in the South will 
find up-to-the-minute road informa- 
tion in 
SOUTHERN TRAILS & TRIPS 
single copy 


Columbus 


for 25c 


Georgia 











A Compliment to 
You 


When a firm advertises in The 
KIWANIS Magazine it adver- 
It buys space and 
tellsitsstory bec 


tises to you. 
“use it believes 
is worth while. 
r ordering from 
advertisers, do not forget 


your patronage 
When writing « 
ou 


to say: 
/ saw your adrertisement in 


The KIWANIS Magazine 























FAT MEN 


Say ‘‘Goodbye’’ 
Bulging Waistline! 
Mail Coupon 


if you want to 
get rid of this 


New Belt Corrects Cause 
of Fat 


4 new belt 
rector geta at the cause of 
and quic tkly cor- 
condition With 
every movement the 
body, during every 
ing hour, Director 
: massage on the abdomen 
and actually dissolves ex- 
cose fat away. F. P. Cowan 
of Pinehurst, N. C., says: 
‘Director is the finest thing 


excess fat 
recta the 
of 

work 


acts as 


Il ever wore I want an- 
other, but not so large, as 
1 am 5 inches smaller 
around the waist now." 


Director 
way to 
permanent 


Doctors endorse 
as the natural 
act om plish a 
reduction. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims 
We'll send a Director to 
you for free trial. If you 
don't get results you owe us 
nothing. You don't risk a 
penny. Write now, for free 
trial offer, doctors’ endorse- 
ments and letters from us- 
ers. No obligations. Just 
mail coupon. 


LANDON & WARNER 

332 S. La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
-—_-—— — —— ee ee 
i Landen & Werner, Dept. 28 

442 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IL. 

Tell me how I can reduce my waistline 4 to 6 inches 

with your Director Belt. Also send details of your | 

| free trialoffer. This places me under no obligation. 





| Name 
‘emenene : cen ¥eveqe cud f ess 





h- Lia’ for special (Draposttlon. 
8 
| TAILOR Beiemsncteages ee ee 
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Dr. David Kinley, whose thought-pro- 
voking article begins this issue, was born in 
Dundee, Scotland in 1861. At the age of 
eleven he came to America with his father. 
After his preparatory work he continued his 
academic work at Yale, Johns Hopkins and 
Wisconsin. 
Kinley has spent over forty years 
in the teaching profession, having been prin- 
cipal of the high school at Andover, Massa- 
Johns Hop- 


Economics 


Doctor 


chusetts, Assistant in History at 
kins University and Instructor in 
and Logic in the Baltimore Women’s College, 
and Assistant in Economics at Wisconsin. 

In 1893 he came to the University of Illi- 
Professor of Economics. 
In 1894 he was made Professor of Economics 
and Dean of the College of Literature and 
Arts. Still retaining the Chair 
ics, 1906 organized the Graduate 
of the and its 
first Dean. He also organized and directed 
the first in of the 
College of Commerce and Business Adminis- 


nois as Assistant 


of Econom- 
in he 


School University, became 


courses business which 


Following the 
James 
was elected President of the 


tration is an 
resignation of 
Doctor Kinley 
University. 
He is a member of the permanent group 
commission of Pan-American Financial Con- 
a member of the 


Arts 


Economic 


outgrowth. 


President in 1920, 


ference assigned to Chile; 
Wisconsin Academy of and 
Letters; of the American Asso- 
ciation, of which he was President in 1913; 
the Royal Economic Society of Great Britain; 
Trustee of the of Economics of 
Washington; a member of the American Sta- 


Science, 


Institute 


Association, and is an honorary mem- 
the faculty of the ot 
Chile, and of the American of 
Public Accountants. He of 
National Association of niversi- 
in 1923-24. He is of the 
Gamma Delta the 
Beta Kappa and Beta Gamma Sigma 


tistical 
ber of University 
Association 
was President 
the State U 


ties also a member 
Phi 
Phi 


honorary 


Carl E. 


Secretary 


national fraternity, 


fraternities. 


Milliken, of 


the Motion 


New 


Picture 


York City, 

Producers 
Inc. of 
the 


ot 
and Distributors of 
Will H. 


Governor 


America, which 


Hays is President, is former 
of Maine, 
He is member 
Maine, Kiwanis club. 

Since 1900 he has been engaged in the 
manufacture lumber in Maine. From 
1905 to 1908, two terms, he was a member 
of the House of Representatives of the State 
of Maine, and for three terms a member of 
of the State Senate. 

He is now President of the America Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society, former Presi- 
dent of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
for twelve years a member of the Inter- 
nationai Committee of the Y. M. C. A,, 
and a director in the Playground Associa- 
tion of America. He is a Trustee of Bates 
College, Ricker Classical Institute and the 
Maine Central Institute. 


C. King Woodbridge, President of the 
International Advertising Association and 
President, Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
New York, has acquired an outstanding 
place in the world of advertising and selling. 

Since his election to the presidency of the 
International Advertising Association in 


terms 1917-19, 
the 


1919-21. 


an active of Portland, 


of 


GAZINE 


August, 1926 


Authors 


May, 1925, Mr. Woodbridge has travelled 
approximately 50,000 miles throughout Eu- 
rope and the United States, in the work of 
the Association, which extends into fourteen 
countries. 

Among other prominent positions he holds 


are the vice-presidency of the American 
Management Association, chairman, Mem- 
bership Committee, American Society of 
Sales Executives and the directorship of the 
National Association of Office Appliance 
Managers. 


After his graduation from Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Charles S. Ward was for twenty-one 
years Secretary of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A., during which 
period there was developed the intensive 
system of fund raising. Before the World 
War he raised funds for one hundred Y. M. 
C. A. buildings and was Director General 
of the first Red Cross campaign for $100,- 
000,000. He directed other war work cam- 
paigns including that of the Food Adminis- 
under Herbert Hoover. Since the 
head of an organization 
that has raised over $400,000,000 for hos- 
community chests, colleges and uni- 
versities, orphanages and other philanthropi- 


tration 
war he has been 


pitals, 


cal organizations. 

Carle C. Zimmerman assistant profes- 
sor at the University of Minnesota, is en- 
gaged in conducting research rural soci- 
agricultural From 
1921 through 1923 he was connected with the 
the 
the cotton and tobacco growers organization 
in Virginia and the Carolinas and last year 
made a study of the farmers’ market atti- 
tudes, for which he was awarded the Ph. 
degree at the University of Minnesota. 


ology and economics. 


organization and field service work of 


Dr. Christian P. Segard, being in charge 
of Employer-Employee Relations, Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Third Avenue Railway 
which the larger part of 
the surface transportation in New York City 
of Westchester County, has 
to of 
He was formerly advisor to the 


as 


System comprises 


and the whole 
had 
coope ration. 


ample opportunity study factors 


Department of Education, Government of 
Bengal, India, in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. He is Past President of the 
New York City Kiwanis. Club. 


H. F. Harrington has been engaged in 
teaching Journalism for after 
his own reportorial and editorial experience 
Ohio 
has been 
levan, 


many years 
magazines. He 
Ohio Wes- 
California, Wis- 
Universities. 


on newspapers and 
the faculty 
Ohio State, Kansas, 
consin, Columbia, and Illinois 

C. Stanley Mitchell has 
engaged in banking, first 
National Bank, going later 
tury Bank of New York as and 
Vice-President. When the Century Bank 
consolidated with the Chatham and Phoenix 
Bank of New York he became Vice-President 
of that. After this he resigned to become 
President of the Central Mercantile Bank. 
He is Chairman of the Trafic Tower Com- 
mittee of the Fifth Avenue Association, is 
President of the Central Mercantile Asso- 
ciation, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of Collins & Aikman Company and a direc- 
tor of several other financial and insurance 
institutions. 
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The increasing demand for binders to preserve copies of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE has 
encouraged the design of this special new binder for you this year. 


You will welcome the addition of this well-made and attractive binder to your library. Devel- 
oped in a special processed material that has the appearance of fine leather in a rich brown finish, 
with lettering and Kiwanis emblem in old gold—this cover holding your copies of THE KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE will make a volume of which you can well be proud. 


The Kiwanis Binder is made to hold twelve issues of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE—a com- 
plete volume for one year. The simple binding arrangement enables you to insert each new issue 


as it is received, without the bother of punching holes or adjusting posts. 


By filing your magazine in this very durable and convenient binder, you can find at any time 
the editorial, article or club activity to which you wish to refer. Kiwanis news and accomplish- 
ments will be at hand for your ready information. 


A quantity purchase makes it possible to offer these binders at the low price of $2.50 each. 
You will want one yourself—and another would make a fine, inexpensive gift for a Kiwanian friend. 


LLIL TTI TETITI TIT rir iri Titi itTiii it it iii iiitiitititi titi ttt ititrt itt ii fe) 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 
1240 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 
164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: Date 


Send me binders for THE KIWANIS 


This binder is planned for MAGAZINE, postpaid. 
your convenience and for W hic h I enc lose $ 
satisfaction Imprint SE ae 
Do not Imprint |" 
We guarantee delivery in Name .. 
perfect condition. Your 
Local Addre SS 


money back if not com- 


pletely satisfied 
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WORTH OF LUMBER 





A LUMBER and mill-work concern of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, needed a quan- 
tity of spruce lumber, of a kind then very 
scarce. They received a tip that a desir- 
able cargo was about to land in Boston. 
How could they get to it before it was 








sold? 














MeN, in an ever-increasing range of busi- 
nesses, ate learning the economy of Long 
Distance. In buying. In selling. In making 
difficult appointments. Where something 
must be done now or not at all. In those 
numerous emergencies where expense must 
be cut, where more miles must be covered 
and more people interviewed. Every day 
American business men handle thousands 
of transactions by Long Distance. Adjust- 
ments and purchases are made. Number- 
less business details are attended to. Anda 
call is often the most economical as well as 
the quickest way to get a thing done. 

It may be that your concern has not 
tested and learned the usefulness of the 


BELL LONG DI 





lumber just in time and it was shipped 
immediately—200,000 feet; value, $12,000. 


A long distance call got the 


telephone to distant cities and towns. Do 
you think of it only when someone is 
wanted in your own city or near at hand? 
The greater the distance, the greater the 
service! The telephone can often save you 
a tiresome trip around many states, just as it 
constantly saves you walks over town. 

Has a special study ever been made to 
learn the ways in which Long Distance 
can serve your business? Our local Com- 
mercial Department will gladly make such 
a study free. In the interim, what distant 
man or concern would it be to your advan- 
tage to talk with? The instrument on your 
desk will connect you, regardless of the 
distance, now. . .. +++ Number, please? 
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